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HALLIDAY HISTORIC PHOTO CO., BOSTON 

















The building has been restored within and without 


The Old North Church, Salem Street, Boston, Mass. 





It will be reopened on Sunday, December 29th 
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INVITATION. 
Visio RS are always welcome at The 
Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
he paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 


and to point out the principal features of | 


interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 

& 


New England and Other Matters. 
EXT Sunday, December 29th, the historic 


Christ Church of Boston, better known, 
perhaps, as the Old North Church, or the 


} 


Paul Revere Church, will be rededicated by | 


Bishop Lawrence of the Diocese of Massachu- 
setts, and opened again for public worship. 


It has been closed for several months, in order | 


to permit the making of repairs and alterations 


that have now restored it as nearly as possible | 
to the appearance and interior arrangement | 


that it had when it was built in 1723. 

The church stands in the quaint old North 
End of Boston, a locality now mainly given 
over to the Italians. It is famous not only 
because the tradition is that the signal-lanterns 
of Paul Revere were displayed from its spire 
on the night before the Battle of Lexington, 


but also because it is the oldest church edifice | 


The building holds many historic 
including a bust of Washington 


in Boston. 
memorials, 


that was put in place in 1815, the first public | 


monument to Washington that was erected in 
America. The communion service was given 
by George If in 1733, and bears the royal 
arms. Beneath the church are more than 
thirty tombs, in one of which sleeps the first 
pastor, Dr. Timothy Cutler, who served for a 
time as president of Yale College. In another 
tomb lies the dust of Maj. John Pitcairn, a 
prominent British officer who died of wounds 
received at Bunker Hill. From the spire, 


| there were shorthand systems in use, but they 
were of little value in comparison with that 
which he perfected. The Romans had some 
kind of shorthand system for reporting public 
speeches, and even the word ‘‘stenography’’ 
was in use two hundred years before Pitman 


*| was born. a 


| & 


MONG the nearly three hundred periodicals 
published in Boston are about a score 
that are printed in foreign languages. It is 
no uncommon sight to see a corner fruit-man 
reading the news from his native land in 
the language of Greece or Italy, or to see 
persons reading a daily newspaper printed in 
the ancient Hebrew characters. There are 
Boston weeklies in Polish, Lithuanian, Swe- 
dish, German, and other languages of Europe. 
The names of the Boston newspapers include 
the Azk, Bostoner Anzeiger, Dielle Albanian, 
Gazzetta dell Mass, Hairenik, 11 Popolo Kel- 
eivis, Mazanas de Oro, Osterns Veckoblad, 
Patris, Pobudka, Przeglond Miendzynaro- 
dowy, Skandinavia, Warheit, and Bostoner 
Turn-Zeitung. pa 
R. Rane, the state-forester, has a plan to en- 
large the wooded area of Massachusetts by 
having the state take, for forest purposes, any 
land on which taxes have not been paid for two 
years. 
acres that are available fer such development. 
The land has not been sold for non-payment 
of taxes, because the authorities have not con- 
sidered it worth bothering with. It has also 
been suggested that the state acquire the 
| power to take any land that is taxed for less 
than two dollars an acre and use it for forest 
purposes. The effect would be to increase the 
| valuation on land now assessed too low, and 
also to allow the state to increase its forest 
area by taking land that the owner was willing 
to part with at its low valuation figure. Under 
a new constitutional amendment, Massachu- 
setts has the authority to tax forest land ata 
lower rate than land used for other purposes ; 


and encourage the owner.-to let it grow, instead 

| of taxing it so heavily that in self-defense he 
must cut the wood before it has attained its 
| full growth. 


He says that there are thousands of | 


| 
| 
| 
| 








that is, to treat a forest as a growing crop, | 





Schools and Colleges 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased 

to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 

any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 

ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 

School, College or University in New England. 
Address Educational Department, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 
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“Stickney & Poor’s Mustard” 


THERE’S NONE BETTER 








| stamped Henderson. 











None genuine unless 





Filled with 3 quarts of hot water, will keep warm for 
hours. A great comfort to those sleeping in cold rooms. 
Fine for autos. SENT EXPRESS PAID TO $ 1 
ANY NEW ENGLAND ADDRESS FOR . . 
Dorchester Pottery Works, 7 Preston Street, Dorchester, Mass. 





Boys and Girls Hard on Rubbers ? 
Get Hub-Marks 


“It pays to take a little trouble in choosing | 
children’s rubbers and in caring for them, 


when not in use. Even ina small family, 
a few weeks’ extra service on each pair 
amounts to quite a saving in a year’s time. 


For boys and girls we especially recommend the 
Hub-Mark Service line, made with a heavy rolled 
heel and a semi-rolled edge. They are sturdy, 
honest, well-built rubbers, reinforced with extra 
stays at all exposed points. If properly fitted and 
kept reasonably free from dirt when not in use, 


FORCIBLE example of the undoubted | they will wear so well that you will not care to take 


| 


STRICTLY BUSINESSLIKE. 
| 


trated in this story of two German set- | 
| tlers who had established themselves in a small Standard 
Their names were Peter | First 


| Pennsylvania town. 


| and John. Peter wished to purchase more 


General Gage, the British commander, watched | land, and needed to borrow a hundred dollars | 


that battle across the Charles. 

The church is built of small brick that were 
made in England. The walls are two feet 
thick, or more. When the church was built 
it had no spire, but one was added in 1740. 
The peal of eight bells came from England .a 
few years later. In recent years the church 
has been little more than a museum or show- 
place, but at last, after many delays, the old 
structure has come into the control of the 
Diocese of Massachusetts. The restoration of 
the building to its original form is not only 
gratifying for reasons of sentiment, but gives 
the structure better protection. Moreover, it 
will now be open regularly for worship, as in 
the old days. ‘ 


W' ; 


IEN the steamship Cretic sailed from 
Boston for the Mediterranean the other 


day, it carried in its steerage nearly two thou- | 


sand Italians, who were going back to the 
home land after making their fortunes in 
America. From the American point of view, 
the fortunes were small, for they ranged from 
one or two hundred dollars to two thousand in 
some cases; but the sums look much larger in 
Italy than in thiscountry. It wasa picturesque 
army, with its baggage and its many gifts for 
the folk at home tied up in blankets and sheets. 
But of special interest to the observers were 
the picks and shovels carried by many of the 
men. ‘These were the tools by which, by dint 
of much hard labor, the men had made the 
money they had saved, and they were things 
to be cherished and preserved. One swarthy 
young man had his pick carefully sewed up in 
canvas, that the salt air might not tarnish 
the shining steel. With that pick, in four 
years, he had earned a living and saved four- 
teen hundred dollars to take to his parents— 
enough to make them rich for life. An exodus 
like this suggests a side of our immigration 
problem that is not unpleasant to think of. 


F the notable anniversaries that 1913 will 

bring, the centenary of the birth of Sir 
Isaac Pitman, which falls on January 4th, 
will probably be the first to receive a wide 
observanee. Sir Isaac was the inventor of the 
system of shorthand writing that is based on 
the phonetic principle, a system now in 
general use throughout the world. The anni- 


versary, therefore, is deemed worthy of cele- | 


bration in shorthand schools and by learned 
societies, and is of interest, at least, to the 
quarter of a million stenographers in this 
country. The world would find it slow busi- 
ness to try to get along now without stenog- 
raphy. Centuries before Pitman was born 


|to make up the price. 
|neighbor John to borrow the amount. John 
| consented at once. What followed is described 
in an old magazine: 


John counted out the desired number of dol- 
| lars, and then the two sat down for a friendly 
chat. After a while it occurred to Peter 
| that in similar transactions he had seen or 
| heard of something like a note ing between 
| the borrower and lender, and he suggested as 
|much to John. The lender assented to the pro- 

priety of such a course; paper, pen and ink 
were produced, and between the two a docu- 
|ment was concocted, stating that John had 
loaned Peter one hundred dollars, which Peter 
would pay in threemonths. This Peter signed, 
| and thus far the transaction was quite regular 
_ and businesslike. 
But at this point a difficulty presented itself. 

They both knew that notes were made, but 
neither of them had observed what disposition 
| was made of the dovument; neither could tell 
| whether it was for the borrower or lender to 
| take charge of the document. At last John 
| solved the problem: 
| **You have the money to pay, Peter, so you 
| must take dis paper, so as you can see as you 
haf to pay it.’ 

This was unanswerable, so Peter pocketed 


the money and the note. 

Three months onggene and punctually to the 
day appeared Peter, and paid over the promised 
sum to John. Then the note was produced 
and handed to John, with the remark, ‘*Now, 

| John, you must take dis note, so as you can 
see the money haf been paid. ’’ 
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NEW WHEN HE STARTED. 
RTHA’S Vineyard is famous for its 


A 
M quaint characters. Not long ago, says | 


He called upon his | 





the Boston Transcript, one of them, a | 


Gay Head man, came driving toward Vine- | 


yard Haven with a very ancient rig, the har- 
ness of which was particularly dilapidated. 


the Gay Head man got there, he met a motor- 
| car containing a light-hearted oF oy | of young 
| people. ‘They stopped, grinned at his rig, and 
asked him how far it was to Gay Head. 
“It’s a long way,’’ replied the farmer. 
**Yes, but how far?’’ 
‘*Well, I’ve just come from there, and you 
| see this harness ?’’ 
| They nodded, and grinned again. 
‘*Well,’’ said the farmer, ‘‘this 
when I started. Git ap!’’ 





was new 


& & 


PERFECT OSCILLATION. 


” HEIRS was an ideal marriage,’’ said 
the pastor of an old country couple 
who had just died, ‘‘for each made it an 


occasion of conversion. 

| _ ‘She ever preached love in the ears of jus- 
ee 20 he added, ‘and he justice in the ears of 
ove.’ 


It is a good many miles into town, and before 


| 
| 





and undoubting Dutch honesty is illus- | your chances with any other kind. 






Quality 


Illustrations of various styles appear in the street 
cars. Hub-Mark rubber footwear is made for all 
purposes, for men, women and boys and girls. Hub- 
Mark rubbers cost no more than any other first- 
class rubber. . 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 


Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established 1853. MALDEN, MASS. 
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Guard 
Against Cold, 
Wet Feet. 


SHAWMUT 
RUBBERS 


give double the wear 
where the wear comes. 


EVERY STYLE for YOUNG and OLD. 
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Sold by one or more dealers in each town. 


Watch your local newspapers for our 


SHAWMUT RUBBER 


advertisements with dealers’ names. If 
in doubt, write us and we will tell you 
where to buy Shawmut Rubbers. ey 
are w taking pains to get. 


CONGRESS SHOE & RUBBER CO., BOSTON 
UMMM 
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Why Experiment ? 
Usea 

Standard Brand | 







| Requires 
* only 
as of other makes 
because of its 
Double Strength. 
|Sample on request. 
STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO. 
Importers, Boston. 
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top plates of blued steel. 
when ordering. 


Regular price 75 cents. 





Regular price $1.00. 
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Seasonable Bargains 


We have but a limited supply 
of the Skates described, and 
while our stock lasts they may 
be secured at the very special 
prices named below. 


“National Club” Skates 


The “‘National Club” is attached to the foot by means of lever clamps, 
no key being required. This is the most convenient fastening known. 
The runners are made of the best quality of crucible cast steel, with 
Sizes 9 to 12 inches. 


SPECIAL PRICE 50 CENTS PER PAIR. 


Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 


7 Extension Skates 


This Skate has an extension foot plate, which enables a boy to 
extend the length of the foot plate with the growth of the foot. 
Parents need no longer feel that money paid for a pair of skates is 
money thrown away ; their children cannot now outgrow them. 


SPECIAL PRICE 60 CENTS PER PAIR. 


Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 


HOW TO ORDER.—Measure the sole of your boot from 
end of heel to tip of toe, and send the exact length in inches. 

















Do not fail to give size 
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USK was settling 
D over the prairie, and 

the great race for 
land in the ‘“ Cherokee 
Strip’? was finished. 
Where, the day before, 
there had not been a white 
man in all that territory— 
one hundred and fifty miles 
long by sixty miles wide— 
now white flags with their 
owners’ names roughly 
painted on them waved 
from every quarter-section, 
and camp-fires gleamed in 
every clump of jack -oak 
trees. Sometimes more 
than one flag. stood on a 
single quarter -section—a 
circumstance that meant 
that later there would be a 
bitter contest. Along the 
section-lines, where public 
roads were soon to be laid 
out, thousands who had 
been defeated in the great 
race were camped; some 
were noisy and cheerful in 


their disappointment; 
others were sullen and 
quiet. 


The wild inhabitants of 
the prairie were panic- 
stricken. They had been 
hunted before, but now 
man’s strange and fearful 
fires glowed on every side. 
The buck deer whistled, 
then led his flock far west- 
ward into the cafions of 
the Gyp Hills; prairie- 
chickens flew and scattered 
and were flushed again; 
wild turkeys skulked in the 
tall grass, calling plain- 
tively for lost comrades; 
and the wolves feasted as 
never before. 

Young Bruce Edwards 
had dropped out of college 
for one year to make the 
runand winafarm. With 
the help of a Mr. Cottar, a 
farmer whose friendship he had 
made while he was waiting on 
the border for the start, he had 
won a quarter-section that 
seemed most desirable. It 
adjoined that of his kindly ac 
quaintance. Cottar’s previous 
knowledge of the country had 


been useful. It had enabled them to make their | been drinking. 





DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 
“THE EVIDENCE IS THREE TO ONE AGIN YOU... 


way safely across the dangerous Drummond | esque outlaw about him or about his companions ; 
Marsh, whereas the others had either gone miles | all three looked like tramps, and belonged to the 


out of their way, or had tried to cross and had 
been swamped. So Bruce and ‘his friend were 
among the first to reach a beautiful, rolling 
prairie, and had their choice of the land. They 
staked and camped only a few hundred yards 
apart in small clumps of oak-trees. 

Bruce was elated, as any other young fellow of 
twenty-one would have been. His mother was 
dependent upon him; a farm, such as he would 
soon have on this land, would place them beyond 
_ the reach of worry. He whistled blithely as he 
went about his camp duties. His friend had 
warned him to be on the lookout for “rustlers” 
and “claim-jumpers,”’ but Bruce hardly gave the 
danger a thought. 

These outlaws usually went in gangs. 





| class general y known as rustlers, 

“Hello, Buddy!” said the man who had got 
out of the wagon. “Camping for the night ?’’ 

Bruce replied politely : 

“T made the race, and have staked this claim.” 

“Staked this claim! Got a lot of nerve, haven’t 
you, Bud? Why, my flag has been on this quar- 
ter ever since two o’clock ; see it down there on 
the edge of the woods ?”’ 

Bruce looked, and saw a bit of white against 
the background of dark timber at the far corner 
of the quarter-section. But he knew the fellow 
was lying. ‘There had been no flag there a short 
time before, and moreover, the race had not 
started until one o’clock; it would have been 


During | impossible for ordinary ponies to cover the dis- 


the first few days after the race, when there was | tance, twelve miles, in an hour. 


no semblance of law or order in the strip, these 
bands went from quarter to quarter, planting 
flags, and threatening the legitimate owner with 
death unless he at once moved off. 

If they did not eject him by force they would 
offer to compromise for some amount—as much 
as they thought they could get. After that 
they would move on to repeat the performance 
with the next man who looked like a tender- 
foot. 

Bruce had put up his little shelter tent, un- 
hitched from the buckboard and picketed the | 
stout farm nag that had drawn him in the race, | 


and was cooking his supper, when three men | 
One of them | 


drove up in a spring wagon. 
climbed down and, with gun in hand, came toward 
Bruce. 
and unkempt; their clothes were covered with 
grease and dirt. A blackened, weather-beaten 
tent was in the back of the wagon. 


hard service on the prairies. 


drawn by three small, grass-fed Indian ponies | 
that looked tough, but hardly capable of keeping | 
up with a grain-fed horse. 

The man who approached Bruce had evidently | 





All three were of middle age, unshaved | 
| if you get it you will have to pay for it. 


Apparently | 
both the men and their outfit had seen long and | 
The wagon was | 


“No flag was there when I came,” he said, pos- | 


itively. 

“Did you hear that?” The spokesman turned 
to his companions in the wagon. 

They nodded. “We'll swear it. was planted 
at two o’clock, Tight,’’ one of them declared. 

“You see, Bud! The evidence is three to one 
agin you.” 
“The guns is agin you, too, my fresh kid.”’ 


Bruce pulled himself together, and tried to | 
| three times is one too many.” 


check the feeling of dismay that came over him. 


How could he alone hold ofit against three | 


| unscrupulous rustlers? If only Mr. Cottar were 
at hand! 

“You will have to prove it, then,” he said, 
stoutly, “for I am here to stay.” 

“You are, hey? Well, this is my claim, and 
It'll 
cost you five hundred dollars, my buck.’’ 

“It won’t cost me a cent more than the money 
I pay the government for filing.” 

“Do you mean to say that flag isn’t mine, and 
this place doesn’t belong to me?” 

The man’s voice was threatening, and he had 
swung the muzzle of his rifle round toward the 
boy. 


There was nothing of the pictur- | 


The men in the wagon caught up their | 





- THE GUNS IS AGIN YOU, TOO, MY FRESH KID." 





rifles also. Bruce stood before them, quiet 
though pale, and his voice was still firm as he 
answered : 

“T mean that I was here first, and I will not 
leave.” 

“Enough said, young feller; stand where you 
jare. Pete, get out and cut a gad; we’ll learn 
this tenderfoot how we do things in Oklahoma.”’ 

Pete started to obey, but he had hardly climbed 


down from the wagon when a stern voice broke | 
in, and Mr. Cottar emerged from the shrubbery. | 


“Don’t try to work that game here, Pete Hussy. 
Climb back on the wagon !’’ 

The big farmer carried his rifle carelessly in 
the crook of his left arm, and there was no sign 
of anger either in his face or in his manner, yet | 
Pete made ludicrous haste to return to his seat. 
He knew Cottar of old, it seemed. 

“Come on, Tight,” Pete called, “let’s go back 

| to camp! ” 

Tight was disposed to be belligerent. 

| What business is this of yours, anyhow?” he 
asked, swinging his gun to cover Cottar. 

“Bruce is a friend of mine. I am asking you, 


politely, to go on and to keep away from here— | 


| you understand ?”’ 
| 
| 


Then he added more menacingly, | 


““Whoare you, with your mighty ways? What 
if we don’t go?” 
“Then I’ll ask you again; but, remember, I 


make it a rule to be polite only twice. I think 


Cottar, who was a giant in strength, seemed 
entirely oblivious of the gun that was pointed 
at him. He came up within striking distance 
of Tight. His bearded lips were smiling, but 
his blue eyes glinted dangerously. Meanwhile 
the other two rustlers were driving away in the 
wagon. When he found himself deserted, and 
| facing two men instead of one, the thief made 
| off, muttering threats as he went. As he drew 
near his companions he was heard to upbraid 
them for their cowardice. 

Bruce was struck with some wonder at the 
difference inmen. ‘To the best of his knowledge, 
he had not been afraid of the strangers,—he had 
fully intended to pull his revolver and shoot one 





| back across Drummond Marsh. 





of them before they should 
strike him a blow,— yet 
they had treated him with 
absolute contempt. Yet 
his pleasant-looking farmer 
friend had awed them by a 
simple show of “nerve,’’ 
and had brushed them aside 
with indifference. 

“T’ll have to take a les- 
son from you, Mr. Cottar,” 
Bruce said. “They didn’ % 
seem much afraid of me.’ 

Cottar gazed at him quiz- 
zically, and Bruce flushed. 
He hated to have any one 
think that he could be 
scared. 

“They were bluffing you, 
of course, my boy, but that 
is the way trouble gen- 
erally begins. Sometimes 
a man has to make good his 
bluff, and fellows of this 
sort will fight if you corner 
them. The time to stop 
them is the first break they 
make. But I had the ad- 
vantage of you, because I 
helped once to arrest those 
two on the wagon for horse- 
stealing, and they remem- 
ber.” 

“Do you think they will 
give us any more trouble ?’”’ 

“TI don’t know, Bruce. 
You see they have stopped 
down there in the oaks, still 
on your land. We’ll have 
to watch them ; that fellow 
Tight seems to be bolder 
than the others. Keep one 
eye open to-night, for they 
might try to burn you out. 
If anything happens, fire a 
shot and I’ll be over.” 

Bruce fully intended to 
stay awake all night. He 
made his bed under the 
wagon, and with his rifle 
at hand, lay listening to the 
varied night sounds of that 
wild prairie. After a long 
99 time, he saw that his horse had 
evidently tired of cropping grass 
and had lain down. He said to 
himself that it must be near 
morning ; that was the last thing 
he remembered until Mr. Cottar’s 
voice awakened him. 

“Get up, Bruce!’’ his friend 
“Those scoundrels have turned our 





called. 
horses loose and started them back for the old 


Oklahoma line.” 

It was a fact. They could plainly see where 
Bruce’s horse had gone toward the east ; a quar- 
ter of a mile from camp Mr. Cottar’s team had 
joined it, and the three animals had continued on 
together. 

Cottar paid close attention to the trail that the 
horses had left, and carefully examined the 
ground. At last he said: 

“T have been looking for tracks of the men, but 
there are none, because one of the thieves is riding 
your horse, and another of them is on one of my 
horses and is leading my other horse. I can tell 
by the way the horses act ; they keep such straight 
lines.”’ 

About a mile from camp the ranchman stopped 
and looked intently at the ground. One of the 
horses had left the others at right angles and 
gone northward. 

“Their scheme is plain enough now,” said 
Cottar. “My team has been turned loose to go 
The fellow on 
your horse has started north to hit the Kiawah 
Trail on his way to Alva, where the government 
land-office is. I believe that he means to file on 
your claim. They have stampeded my ponies so 
that I can’t lend you one to follow. It looks 
bad; if he files first nothing will be left for you 
but an uncertain ‘contest.’ ” 

The prospect was indeed dark for Bruce. He 
blamed only himself—he should have remained 
awake. 

*““We couldn’t borrow a horse, could we, 
Cottar ?’’ 

“IT am afraid not, Bruce,” Cottar replied. 
“We're strangers, and it’s every man for him- 
self out here.” 

“How far is it to Alva?’”’ 

“Seventy miles.” 

“How long will it take him to make it?” 

“Well, a good saddle-horse might be pushed 
through in a day, but a heavy-built farm nag, 
like yours, that is not used to being ridden faster 
than a walk, would be a day and a half on the 
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road, Anyway, this is Sunday, and he can’t 
make the entry until Monday morning.” 

“T will be there Monday morning myself. I 
won the fifteen-mile cross-country run at college, 
and I can walk.” 

Cottar stared at him wonderingly. Western 
ranchmen are horsemen rather than pedestrians, 
and the idea of any one’s going seventy miles 
afoot in less than twenty-four hours amazed the 
big man. 

“Think you can do it?” 

“T think so. I am going to try.” 

“T couldn’t walk it myself if they gave me a 
whole county, but maybe you can. Now listen! 
Don’t worry about your claim; I’ll see to that. 
Don’t follow his tracks ; his friends might waylay 
you; head northwest. Fourteen miles from here 
you will strike the trail, and from there on to 
Alva the road is plain. Come back to camp and 
get my field-glass, some dried beef and a canteen 
of water—you may need them.” 

Fifteen minutes later Bruce was off. Within 
an hour he had reached the trail of the horse- 
thief, who had made a wide détour, probably to 
confuse any one who might follow him. The 
man evidently had a start of only about two 
hours, and was not traveling fast; doubtless he 
thought that there was no danger of his being 
overtaken. Bruce planned to keep as close to 
the man as he could until night, and then pass 
him while he slept. 

Bruce was fresh and strong, and he found it 
hard to be patient and not to set too fast a pace. 
But he knew the folly of tiring himself out at 
the start; he intended by fast walking and an 
occasional dog-trot to go, on the average, about 
five miles an hour. 

It was half past six when he left camp; at 
half past nine he was upon the Kiawah Trail, 
the principal highway road in the Cherokee Strip. 
Much travel had worn it smooth and hard, 
Alongside it were the camps and covered wagons 
of many landseekers. Men on horseback and in 
all kinds of vehicles were already on the trail; 
most of them were going eastward. 

Bruce asked a camper if he had seen a man on 
a large, dark roan horse go by that morning, and 
was told that such a horse and rider had passed 
about an hour and a half before. The rustler 
was well in the lead, and the man and his family 
stared curiously after Bruce when they saw him 
break into a run, which he kept up until he was 
out of sight. Two cowboys, on wiry mustangs, 
came galloping rapidly up to him from behind. 
The boy’s manner of traveling amused them, but 
Bruce turned their ridicule to praise by sprinting 
and keeping pace with them for half a mile. 
Later he was sorry that he had attracted atten- 
tion to his speed. 

In the afternoon, after a hurried luncheon in an 
** eating-tent,”’ at which, he was informed, his 
enemy had eaten an hour before, Bruce began to 
search the road ahead with his glass. At iast 
he saw the man. The two cowboys had over- 
taken the rustler, and the three were jogging 
along together. Then the cattlemen bore away 
to the south, and the man who rode the roan 
appeared to feel the need of going faster, for he 
urged his mount into a lumbering gallop. In the 
clear air of the prairies it was hard to guess 
distances accurately, but Bruce concluded he 
was not more than five miles behind. 

The thief’s sudden haste worried him. Was 
it possible that the man would try to reach Alva 
that night? However, he knew that if the 
clumsy horse were kept at that gait, it would 
soon break down; he believed that in any event 
the horse would give out by nightfall, and that 
then its rider would be forced to go into camp. 

Bruce kept up an easy trot for more than an 
hour without again seeing the roan horse. At 
about four o’clock he came to a place where 
horsemen had made a cut-off by crossing a creek. 
He was fairly certain that one set of hoofprints 
had been made by his own horse, and he followed. 
From a hilltop on the other side of the stream he 
surveyed the country far to the west and north ; 
there was not a mounted man in sight. 

With his glass he swept the Kiawah Trail for 
five miles, and the wide prairie on each side of 
it. Far away upon the trail a white-sheeted 
wagon crept slowly along, so slowly that he 
could hardly see it move. At one spot the 
vultures swung in narrowing circles over the tall 
grass ; some wild animal had been wounded and 
was dying, or perhaps a horse had been driven 
to death. A startled deer bounded from a draw 
in front of him, paused on the edge of the hill to 


look back, then flied so fast that it seemed a low- - 


flying bird, skimming the yellow grass. 

Suddenly, with a crackling, slapping sound, 
something whizzed by him; it was accompanied 
by a rush of air that shook him. Immediately 
came the bang of a rifle from a hundred and fifty 
yards away. Bruce had the presence of mind 
to drop down instantly, but even as he fell, 
another ball went whimpering and shrieking by. 
A third ball tore up the turf in front of him, and 
glanced over his head; it sang a song that was 
more than a hint of death. 

Bruce drew his revolver, but lay perfectly quiet, 
for he knew that his weapon gave him little 
chance against the man with the rifle. The thief 
must have thought that his shots had struck the 
boy, for soon he got up cautiously, looked at 


although he could not see his foe. His feet were 
chafed and blistered, and burning so that he had 
to take off his shoes. He had cramps in his 
legs, but he walked them off. “He could not 
keep a straight course, but “‘weaved” as he went. 
He was too tired to eat, and indeed, had quite 
forgotten that he carried food and water. Time 
after time he had spurred himself with one 
thought: “I’ve got to beat him—I’ve got to win.” 

Camp-fires by the roadside lightened the trail. 
Campers called to the lonely figure staggering 
past, but he hardly heard them, and did not 
know what they said. A wolf crossed his path, 
and stood looking at him; he did not see it, and 
the beast showed no fear. 

Although he had not considered fully what he 
would do if he found the big roan horse and its 
burly rider, he kept a sharp watch for them. 
His one thought was to get ahead of them, to 
win the race, to be the first to file in the morning. 
He meant to lie down against the door of the 
government office, so that no one could displace 
him; yes, that was it—to lie down against the 
door—just lie down. 

His stockings wore through, and he pulled 
them off and put on his shoes. It surprised him 
that they did not hurt him any more! However, 
when he got to his feet, he staggered about before 
| he could balance himself and start on. He had 
| no idea of the rate at which he was traveling,— 
| it was not over two miles an hour,—but he kept 
‘trying tohurry. All bitterness toward his enemy 
had left him. Like the cross-country runs in his 
schoolboy days, this was a race in which the best 
man would win, that was all. 
| Suddenly his weary brain was startled by 
| something that he saw. A short distance to one 
| side of the trail a tiny camp-fire shone upon the 
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side of a horse that was quietly cropping the 
grass; it was the big roan—his own horse. In 
front of the fire, with his feet toward the flames, 
a man lay rolled in a blanket. 

At once a rage that was like a tonic to his 
deadened muscles thrilled Bruce, and drove the 
sluggish blood through his veins again. Here 
was the man who had “bluffed” him with a gun, 
had stolen his horse, had tried to murder him, 
and had made him suffer. 

He sprang forward, cleared the sleeper at a 
bound, grasped the rifle that lay beside him, and 
began kicking the huddled figure fiercely, without 
mercy. The rustler awoke with a wild yell; he 
tried to rise, but the blanket hindered him, and 
he fell. He got his revolver free, but before he 
could aim it, Bruce sent it spinning from his 


grasp. 

“You tried to steal my claim!” cried the boy. 
“Take that! You took my horse! You will 
shoot me, will you? It was all fun? You 
won’t do it again? No. I will not shoot you! 
You’re not worth it! But you’ll never shoot 
anybody else !’’ 

Bruce cocked the man’s rifle, pointed it at 
him, and told him to go. The rustler got to his 
feet, stood unsteadily, then started to run, but he 
was too much frightened to make progress; his 
feet went up and came down almost in the same 
spot. Gradually he got his breath. “Murder!” 
he shouted. “Murder!” Then he quickened 
his pace and disappeared back along the trail. 

That was the last that Bruce ever saw of 


Tight or his mates. He mounted his tired horse | 


and rode slowly to Alva. In the morning he 
made his filing and returned; and the farm, 
which is now one of the most valuable in 
the state, still belongs to the Edwards family. 






suddenly all was changed. 





Achsa Tarbox to the 

Wellsville Home for 
Aged Women was signalized 
by the abrupt departure of 
the white dove of peace, 
which had hitherto hovered 
contentedly above the towers 
and battlements of the build- 
ing. 
It was painful to see the 
ease with which one unrecon- 
ciled, rebellious old woman 
could put that shy bird to 
rout. . 

Mrs. Tarbox had a way of 
drawing a little drab shaw] 
over her shoulders that would 
invariably send the inmates 
shivering out of the big 
parlor and up to their rooms. 
There they would light their 
gas-stoves and shudder in 
front of them just as if the 
rooms had really been cold ; 
and this malign power of sug- ~* 


Ts coming of Mrs. 











Mrs. Tarbox’s power of sug- 
gestion was now exerted only 
to beneficent ends. 

The big parlor was no 
longer empty, but filled with 
old ladies crowded about a 
common center of attraction. 
Mrs, Achsa Tarbox, ina gay 
and friendly mood, and no 
longer wearing the depress- 
ing drab shawl, recounted 
lively anecdotes and reminis- 
cences. Her clever fingers 
patiently guided clumsy ones 
‘through the intricacies of 
a codperative “snowflake” 
quilt. She herself had sug- 
gested the idea of making it, 
so that the Home might win 
the first prize at the next 
county fair, and thereby gain 
profit and lasting glory. And 
in the dining-room Mrs. 
Tarbox showed unexpected 
enjoyment of her meals. 











gestion was shown in other 
unfortunate ways. One sus- 
picious glance through her 
steel-bowed glasses at the 
meat on her plate, one wary sniff at the butter, 


was not good. 
Worst of all, she contrived to fill the minds of 
the inmates with suspicions of one another, and 





“I'VE SEEN HIM TAKIN’ IT 
AWAY AGAIN.” 


As they were wise women, 
the board of governors did 
not seek to learn the cause of 
the change in one whose 
coming had so upset all law and order; and the 


could make those round her sure that t* 2 food | inmates, for the most part, were content to bask 


unquestioningly in Mrs. Tarbox’s smiles. 
Unfortunately, since the time of Eve, there 
have always been members of the sex who seem 
unable to Jet well enough alone, and such 
a one was Mrs. Tarbox’s neighbor in the 











left-hand corridor. At all hours of the 
day Mrs. Jones might have been seen 
talking in a low voice to one or another 
of the inmates about the questions that 
perplexed her. 

“It ain’t her grandson that’s calmed 
her down,”’ she would declare, shaking 
her head beneath its white cap, “for 
‘Tommy’s been here reg’lar as clockwork 
every Sunday afternoon since Mis’ Tarbox 
first set foot in the Home. I’ve noticed 
lately that he’s brought a big bundle with 
him, and I should have thought he’d been 
fetchin’ her presents, and that was what 
had smoothed her down so; but I’ve 
watched sharp, and I’ve seen him takin’ 
it away again. And besides, everybody 
knows that when Mis’ Tarbox lost her 
money and had to come here, there 
wasn’t a thing left for Tommy, and he 





errand boy at five dollarsa week. Wages 
like that give no leeway for makin’ 
presents. 

“Well, it beats me, that’s certain!’ 
Mrs. Jones always would conclude. 








MRS. TARBOX STIFFENED LIKE SOME FIERCE 


LITTLE TRAPPED ANIMAL. 


| before many weeks had passed, old ladies who 


the spot where Bruce lay, and went down into| for years had lived side by side in peace and 


the draw. Presently he reappeared, mounted 

upon the roan horse, and rode slowly away. In 

half an hour the boy rose and followed grimly. 
Darkness came, but Bruce kept doggedly on, 


amity eyed each other askance, and the whole 
institution was in a turmoil. 





One night about three weeks later, 
Mrs. Jones was awakened by sounds that 
had been only too familiar to her in those 
days when as an overworked housewife 
she had often “sat up till all hours’ to get a big 
ironing out of the way. Yes, she certainly heard 
the well-known thump of an iron on a piece of 
linen that needed hard pressing, and the well- 


had to quit school and get a job as an | 


out of bed and crossed the room; bending over, 
she gazed through the keyhole of the door 
between her room and Mrs. Tarbox’s. 

“And there she was at two o’clock in the 
mornin’, ironin’ away for dear life at a man’s 
shirts and collars and cuffs!’ Mrs. Jones an- 
nounced breathlessly the next morning to some 
interested listeners. “‘No, I wasn’t mistaken. 
When they were done, she hung them over the 
back of a chair, and I could see them plain as 
plain.” . 

The matron sighed. “I wish you hadn’t, Mrs. 
Jones,” she lamented. “Of course it’s against 
all rules and regulations, and I suppose it’s got 
to be stopped. But things were running so 
smoothly that I do hate to have them upset 
again. Now don’t any of you speak of this to 
Mrs. Tarbox. There’s a board meeting this 
afternoon, and I’ll consult the ladies and see 
what’s best to do.’’ 

A report of the mysterious work that had 
been observed in Mrs. Tarbox’s room was 
accordingly submitted to the managers that 
afternoon, and Miss Letchworth, a woman 
whose tact fitted her to deal with refractory 
inmates, was sent to interview Mrs. Tarbox. 
She started on the mission reluctantly. 

When she spoke of the ironing, Mrs. Tarbox 
stiffened like some fierce little trapped animal, 
all teeth and claws. Then unexpectedly she 
bowed her gray head on her hands and gave 
way to tears. But after a while, under Miss 
| Letechworth’s affectionate ministrations, she re- 
gained some of her self-control. 

“I know I behaved badly when I first came 
here, Miss Letchworth,” she confessed, “but it 
pretty nigh killed me to beaninmate. I’m more 
comfortable than I’ve ever been in my life, but 
when all’s said and done, ’tain’t home. Maybe 
I’d have been a mite more resigned if it hadn’t 
been for Tommy. He’s all I have, and I’d 
calculated to do for him until he got a good start, 
and then have a little something to leave him 
when I wasdone. It just seemed as if I couldn’t 
stand it to have him thrown on the world to shift 
for-himself, and him only fifteen and a-half. In 
that boarding-house he doesn’t get the nourishing 
food he’s used to, and I don’t know that it is 
to be expected at the price. But the worst 
was when he came here one Sunday and I saw 
his collars and cuffs would have been the better 
for a little soap and water. It seemed as if I 
should die, and I lit right into him, thinking he 
was getting into careless ways without me to 
keep at him. 

“‘*What’s the matter with you, Tommy?’ I 
said. ‘Maybe you can’t afford to have your 
trousers pressed and sponged, seein’ tailors charge 
so much for doin’ it, but there isn’t an excuse in 
the world for you not having on a clean collar 
and cuffs.’ 

“*Why, yes, there is, too, granny,’ he says. 
‘After I’ve paid for my board and lodging, there’s 
not much left for laundry bills.’ 

“Well, Miss Letchworth, when Tommy said 
that, it went through me like a knife that people 
could reach a pass when they couldn’t keep clean 
if they wanted to! I knew there were lots of 
poor people that weren’t clean, but I’d always 
supposed that with soap and water so cheap it 
was because they were shiftless and lazy that 
they went dirty. I just sat dumb as a fish for a 
spell, and then I said: 

“*Tyon’t you say a word, Tommy, but every 
time you come to see me after this, you bring me 
some of your duds to wash—I’ll manage to do 
them somehow.’ 

“He didn’t want to do it, and he began to say 
it would be too much for me, but I hushed him 
up quick. 

***T¢t’ll kill me if you don’t, Tommy Tarbox,’ I 
said. ‘None of our family was ever rich, but 
neither have we ever before reached the pass 
where our collars and cuffs were a shame anda 
disgrace to us.’ 

“It didn’t cost the Home a cent, Miss Letch- 
worth,’”’ Mrs. Tarbox anxiously assured her 
visitor. “Tommy brought me the irons and that 
newfangled soap and starch, so that you can do 
up shirts and collars and cuffs without hanging 
them out to dry. I’ve always put my faith in 
boiling and hanging out, but I had to do the best 
I could, and though I say it that shouldn’t, I 
| wouldn’t have been ashamed to set Tommy’s 
| shirts and collars and cuffs alongside those of 
the Emperor of Russia. I washed them in the 
bath-tub after everybody had settled down for 
the night, and as for the gas I burned heating 
my irons, I figured out that if I could tole those 
inmates back to the parlor and keep them sitting 
there every evening longer than they’d ever sat 
before, it would more than even things up. I 
did it easy enough,—women are a good deal like 
| sheep,—and I didn’t have to pretend that I was 
happy and contented, for I was. I was doing 
| for Tommy once more, and helping to keep him 
decent and self-respecting.” 

Miss Letchworth would have spoken, but Mrs. 
| Tarbox, wringing her wrinkled old hands, wailed 
| despairingly : 
| “OQ dear! O dear! O dear! Now that some- 
| body’s been snooping round and found me out, 
| I expect the board’ll tell me I’ve got to stop 
| doing for Tommy. And the Bible says that 
| cleanliness is next to godliness, and I don’t care 
| if the Lord does make allowances for them that 
| are too poor to be clean, let alone godly! I never 





| was one to want allowances made for me, not if 


The managers and the matron held many | known clash as the iron was put back on the | there was any way of getting round it. And 


anxious but unprofitable consultations. 


Then | stand. In a moment Mrs. Jones had jumped | I’m pretty nigh as strong as ever I was, and I 
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always did admire to splash round in soap and 
water.” 

There were tears as well as laughter in Miss 
Letchworth’s eyes when a few minutes later she | 
returned to her waiting colleagues and told them | 
the secret of Mrs. T'arbox’s midnight industry. 

“Without waiting for you to act upon my 
report,’”’? Miss Letchworth concluded, “I assured 
Mrs. Tarbox that we could rot set a precedent 


| 





by letting her do laundry work in her room, but 


that after this, on a certain day every week, the 


| Jaundry down-stairs would be placed at her dis- 
posal, and she could continue to ‘do’ for Tommy | 


openly and unmolested until he could earn better | 


wages.” 


This arrangement proved satisfactory to every- | 
body. And thedove of peace settled down again | 


upon the Wellsville Home for Aged Women. 






CHARM hovers about the 
A words “preventive medi- 

cine.” The idea is attract- 
ive because it represents one of 
the noblest of ideals. Prevent- 
ive medicine is not a theoretical 
dream, but a practical study. It 
is easier to prevent some diseases 
than it is to prevent accidents or 
to prevent crime. 

“An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure”’ is a fine 
old saying, full of good, plain 
common sense. During all ages 
it has been accepted as a funda- 
mental truth, but only in our 
own day has sanitation taken a 
place among the sciences. 

The old books that dealt with 
sanitation and hygiene were filled 
with curious guesses and wild 
speculation. Such books now 
seem to us made up, for the most 
part, of a loosely-hung chain of 
fads and fancies. They could 
not be otherwise until the great 
discoveries were made that have 
placed the sanitary sciences upon the solid base 
of fact on which they rest to-day. 

Some of the old theories now appear absurd. 
Yet many of those beliefs, that long ago were 
shown to be false, remain fixed in the popular 
mind. Thus many persons still believe the 
night air is unhealthy, and that it causes malaria. | 
We now know that the night air is beneficial, 
better, in fact, than the air during the day, for it | 
contains less dirt and fewer microbes. Sleeping 
outdoors in order to breathe the good night air 
helps to prevent tuberculosis, and to cure it. 
Even doctors were at first timid about exposing | 
their fever patients to the tonic action of the | 
cold, pure night air. 


| 


The ‘ Poisonous”? Night Air. 


HE bad name of the night air was due to | 
A the fact that the dreaded malarial mosquito 

is nocturnal in its habits. Like many 
another wild animal, it sleeps during the day and 
prowls about at night in search of its 
victim. In malarial countries, the natives 
who go out at night often drape light scarfs 
or mantillas over their heads in such a way 
as to cover the mouth and nose, They do 
this in order to filter the “poisonous” night 
air. Meanwhile, the malarial mosquito 
injects its poison through the exposed skin 
of the forehead or hands! 

Sewer-gas has long been needlessly 
dreaded. It is now definitely known that 
sewer-gas is not the cause of diphtheria, 
typhoid fever, or any other infectious or 
contagious disease. It can hardly be more 
harmful than the similar gases to which a 
farmer is exposed when he works on his 
manure pile. 

Since the great work of Pasteur, we 
have learned; first, the particular germs 
that are the true causes of most of the com- 
municable diseases, and second, the methods 
by which these diseases are spread. More- 
over, we know how to prevent them. So 
precise has our knowledge become that it 
is possible to live unscathed in the midst of 
a raging plague. During the great epi- 
demic of cholera in Hamburg, in 1892, none 
of the doctors or nurses contracted thie 
disease, although they were in close con- 
tact with it. That epidemic was one of the 
most severe in modern times; it killed about 
eight thousand persons, and there were nearly | 
seventeen thousand cases in a few months, It | 
is possible also to protect ourselves against | 
typhoid fever, smallpox, plague, diphtheria, and | 
many other infections. 

One reason why prevention has not made faster | 
progress is because it lacks dramatic interest. | 
When we prevent disease— nothing happens! | 
There is nothing very exciting about that. To | 
cure a disease or to stamp out an epidemic fills 
the eye and appeals to the imagination. A brave 
general or a gallant admiral is the object of 
universal admiration, but where is the monu- 
ment to those who have prevented war? Again, 
if disease is prevented, there is always a lurking | 
suspicion that perhaps it would not have occurred | 
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| prevention seem negative. 
| evident ; 
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anyway. This skepticism, which is born of igno- 
rance, is one of the most powerful brakes upon 
the chariot of progress. 

The results of cure are positive—the results of 
Cure is real, active, 
prevention seems mysterious, quiet, 
uncertain. For instance, the fact that the effects 
of prevention are not plain enough for every 
one to see is one of the obstacles against which 


| vaccination has always had to contend. If 


Jenner had discovered a cure for smallpox 


| instead of a preventive, and if that cure had 


been half as effective as vaccination, every 
civilized nation in the world would do him 
homage. 

If babies were often scalded to death by fall- 
ing into boiling milk, immediate measures 
would be taken to prevent such dreadful acci- 
dents, but just because babies are poisoned 
with infections in milk, the facts do not strike 


| the popular imagination, and little is done to 


protect them from the danger. That is a good 


EHRLICH. 


example of the difficulty of rousing the public 
against invisible foes like bacteria, although they 
may be quite as deadly as bullets. When babies 
are poisoned by impure milk, the relation between 
cause and effect is not very evident; people are 
loath to believe that an innocent-looking and 
savory glass of milk sometimes contains hidden 
dangers of a serious nature. 


The Case of the Schoolhouse. 


F a schoolhouse catches fire and a number of 
children are burned to death, the facts are tele- 
graphed to the four quarters of the globe and 

the whole world is shocked; but if hundreds of 
thousands of children are slowly consumed in the 
bad air of schoolrooms, no one pays much heed. 


For hundreds of years man accepted disease as | 


a visitation of Providence. 


we are going to get sick, we are going to get sick, 

and nothing can prevent it.”” This fatalistic doc- 
trine grew out of ignorance, and is still nourished 
| by prejudice. Mankind learned patiently to 
submit to what seemed inevitable. To-day we 
take an aggressive attitude and fight back at our 
enemy, the germ. 

It is not always a simple matter to apply the 
teachings of science. For example, science has 
shown that tuberculosis can be prevented, but 
not without the aid of society. The prevention 
of that, like the prevention of many other dis- 
eases, is now in the hands of the people them- 
selves. The rich man can afford good food and 
plenty of it, can get sunshine and fresh air, rest 
and recreation, and can so guard himself against 
tuberculosis. The poor man must accept condi- 
tions pretty much as he findsthem. He is likely 
to be subjected to worry and overwork, to bad 
air and poor food, and other conditions that pre- 
dispose to infections such as tuberculosis. Thus 
the man of means can purchase health and life 
itself. Tuberculosis is a disease of defectivé 
society, and to eradicate it is a problem in sociol- 
ogy. 


In the Canal Zone. 


HE time has long since passed when every 
man can be his own sanitarian. Even the 
skilful physician is not necessarily versed in 

the sanitary sciences. Sanitation and hygiene 
are specialties. There is as much difference 
between a doctor of public health and the family 
doctor as there is between the surgeon and the 
dentist. This is an age of specializing, and 
preventive medicine has become one of the most 
highly developed and technical of the special arts 
—yet its field is broad, for it uses the fruits of 
many sciences. 

It is one of the newer arts, because the sanitary 
sciences on which it is based are new. The 
wonderful results that have been obtained in 
Havana, and in the Canal Zone, would not have 
been possible fifty, or even thirty years ago. 
These and other notable achievements in the 
prevention of disease have all been made possible 
by the patient, self-sacrificing work of students 
in the research laboratories. 

For centuries physicians observed and studied 
disease at the bedside, but made little progress 


experimental studies in laboratories. The names 
of Pasteur, Koch, Ehrlich, Metchnikoff, Von 
Behring, Lister, Roux, Theobald Smith, Walter 
Reed have already an assured place in the hall 
of fame. In the quiet of their laboratories these 
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men worked silently and unselfishly to learn the 
truth concerning disease. They discovered the 
cause and modes of transmission, and thus 
placed the power of prevention in our hands, 

We may now ask ourselves a very pertinent 
question: Why have the fruits of these labors 
not been put to more practical use? If so many 
diseases are preventable, why are they not pre- 
vented? Some of the reasons have already been 
given. Another reason is that preventive medi- 
cine lacks trained leadership. Our states and 
cities act upon the principle that almost any one 
is good enough to be a health officer. Our boards 
of health have long been the football of politics. 
Efficiency has been sacrificed and a patient public 
has endured in silence, 

It is becoming evident that boards of health, 
made up as they sometimes are of merchants, 
real estate agents, good ward workers, and, possi- 
bly, undertakers, are not proper persons to be 
entrusted with the care of the public health. 
Furthermore, it is almost as absurd to have a 

| board of health as it would be to have a board of 
generals to command an army, or a commission 
of admirals to direct the movements of a fleet. 
Authority for the public health should be vested 
in one competent person—a man who knows the 
sanitary sciences and who possesses administra- 
tive ability. In no other way can there be effi- 
| ciency and economy. The old methods were 
| good enough in their day and served a useful 
purpose ; but now we face problems that require 
| concentration of authority and responsibility. 
As a rule, health officers receive their training 
| after they have been appointed to office. This 
school of experience is admirable, but the educa- 
tion is obtained at a price that the public cannot 
afford to pay. Some of our more progressive 
unjversities have recognized this condition of 
affairs, and have established schools for the 


Through long in- | 
heritance we have been taught to believe that “‘if | 


toward cure or prevention until they undertook | 


training of health officers. At Harvard the 
degree of Doctor of Public Health is now con- 
ferred after a prescribed course of study in 
medical biology and sanitary engineering. The 
University of Michigan, the University of Penn- 
sylvania and the University of Wisconsin also 
offer the degree D. P. H. 

A wide field of usefulness is open to the Doctor 
of Public Health. He may go into the field asa 
health officer, or he may devote his time to the 
science of public health in the laboratory, or he 
may make use of his knowledge as an adviser or 
teacher. 

The health officer has many difficult duties to 
perform. His principal work does not consist, 
as many people imagine, in abating nuisances. 
First of all, the modern health officer is the 
bookkeeper of humanity. He collects vital sta- 
tistics and edits them, in order that we may know 
the number of births, deaths and marriages, as 
well as the progress and history of disease. 

He must supervise the food-supply so as to 
guard the public against adulteration, and what 
is still more important, against unwholesome 
articles of food. He must look after the sanitary 
condition of markets, dairies and bakeries. He 
must study the great subject of infant mortality. 
He must realize that the workman is entitled to 
clean and wholesome surroundings, good air, 
and other conditions that prevent disease. The 
health of teacher and pupil is a part of the 
pressing problems of the public health. 

The health officer has to look into the purity 
of the water-supply ; sometimes he has to under- 
take the disposal of sewage, garbage and waste. 
He must have a laboratory where he can study 
the carriers of bacilli and diagnose disease. He 
must know what the best disinfecting processes 
are, as well as how and when to use them. 
Moreover, he must see that his regulations are 
faithfully carried out. A health officer must 
inspect slums and housing conditions, and wage 
a relentless warfare against flies, mosquitoes, 
rats and vermin. 


The Health Officer. 


ROM time to time he must confront outbreaks 
F of disease and know at once the best methods 

of controlling them. Now it is measles; 
now, infantile paralysis. Again, it is diphtheria, 
or scarlet fever, or cerebrospinal fever. It may 
be typhoid fever, or it may be whooping-cough ; 
there is always ‘tuberculosis to be fought. One 
of the duties of the modern health officer is to 
educate the people and also the medical profes- 
sion in sanitary matters, 

He must know men and be able to select good 
subordinates; and he must inspire them with 
devotion to the ideals of preventive 
medicine, At present it is not always 
practicable for a health officer, no matter 
how competent and conscientious he may 
be, to enforce the whole program at once. 
He must, therefore, have the judgment 
to know what measures offer the best 
chances of success, 

In this country one of the first needs 
is to take the administration of public 
health out of politics, to select well- 
trained men to fill its responsible posi- 
tions, and to give them salaries that will 
permit them to spend all their time and 
energy on the task in hand, Their 
tenure of office should be more secure, 
and the positions should be made more 
attractive. As it is, men who would 
make capable health officers are de- 
terred, and often repelled from service, 
by some of the vicious conditions that 
exist. Fortunately, a reformation is taking place, 
and the time is at hand when we may be proud 
of our health officials and our health record, 

Legislators must be taught that good health 
cannot be got cheap. Modern measures of pre- 
vention are expensive. Streets, back yards, 
alleys and slums must be cleaned and kept clean ; 
water and food must be guarded; vermin must 
be exterminated; vital statistics collected; labo- 
ratories maintained ; and inspectors, disinfectors 
and skilled subordinates employed. 


Civic Pride and the Health Record. 


( am IC pride should encourage a constructive 
and progressive program. Cities will soon 
learn that a good health record is one of 

their most valuable possessions, It invites trade 
and travel. The constant effort to pare down the 
appropriation or the health department is poor 
economy. The time is fast coming when some 
one should be held responsible for preventable 
diseases, just as some one is now held responsible 
for preventable accidents. 

It is sometimes said that preventive medicine 
has for its object the saving of life. In one sense 
we cannot save life—all we can do is to prolong 
life. The one inevitable end awaits us all; but 
an untimely death is unnecessary, and it can be 
avoided. To die from typhoid fever, or tubey- 
culosis, or some other preventable infection is 
wasteful, as well as heart-breaking to those who 
love us. It is, however, part of the philosophy of 
many men that it is useless to prolong life unless 
we can make it better, healthier and happier. 

The nineteenth century saw greater material 
improvements than any other period in the annals 
of the world’s history. But the achievement 
that stands out above all others is the conquest 
of communicable disease. 
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HEN the dynamite ship 

W had been almost emp- 

tied of its cargo, 
Naughton said: 

“J sha’n’t need you on this job 
after to-day, Goodwin. Why 
not go to Culebra with me to- 
morrow morning and see some of the canal 
work? I shall have to inspect the dynamite that 
is stored in the magazines.”’ 

Walter was delighted at this invitation. He 
was eager not only to see the famous “cut” where 
they were “making the dirt fly,” but also to find 
his friend Devlin, the steam-shovel man who had 
beguiled him to the isthmus. 

Feeling a curiosity as strong as that which 
animated the early explorers, he was whisked in 





a passenger-train into the heart of the jungle, | 


past palm-thatched native huts perched upon 
green hillsides, past trimly kept American set- 
tlements, and past vine-draped, rusty rows of 
engines, cars and dredges long ago abandoned 
by the French. 

Soon there appeared the mighty Gatun dam 
and locks flung majestically across a wide valley ; 
they resembled not so much man’s handiwork as 
an integral part of the landscape that would 
endure as long as the hills themselves. Upon 
and round them moved in ceaseless, orderly activ- 
ity, a multitude of men and battalions of machines, 
piling up rock and concrete. 

“The Gatun locks alone will cost twenty-five 
million, not to mention the dam,” said Naughton, 
“but Culebra cut is the heftiest job of them all. 
It broke the poor Frenchmen’s hearts and their 
pocketbooks. You’ll see it soon.” 

And soon they came to this far-famed range of 
lofty hills that links the Andes of South and the 
Cordilleras of Central America. Leaving the 
train, Naughton and Walter walked toward 
the gigantic gash in this continental divide. 
Clouds of gray smoke spurted from far below, 
and the earth trembled with one booming shock 
after another. Dynamite was rending the rock 
and clay, and Walter realized, with a little thrill 
of pride, that he had really been helping to build 
the Panama Canal. 

Presently he stood at the brink of the tremen- 
dous chasm. It seemed inadequate to call it a 
cut. He gazed down, fascinated at the scores of 
railroad-tracks that in parallel lines covered the 
unfinished bed of the canal. Along the opposite 
side, clinging to excavated shelves that looked 
like great stairs, ran more tracks. Beside them 
toiled the steam-shovels loading the lines of 
waiting trains. 

No wonder Devlin, engineer of Number 26, 
had swaggered on the deck of the Saragossa ; 
he knew that he was doing a man’s work. To 
tame and guide one of those panting, hungry 
monsters was like being the master of a dragon 
in a fairy-story. There could be no Panama 
Canal withcut them. Intelligent, docile, tireless, 
they could actually remove mountains. 

Walter sat on a rock and watched the great 
steel dipper of one of these machines nudge and 
nose a huge boulder this way and that, exactly as 
if it were getting ready to make a meal of it. 
Then the huge jaws picked up the rock, swung 
it over a flat car, swiftly, delicately, precisely, 
and laid it quietly down. 

“T shall be busy for some time, and perhaps I 
may have to go on a work-train as far as Pedro 
Miguel station,” said Naughton. “Go down into 
the cut, if you like, and look round a bit.”’ 

“Thanks!” Walter replied. “Mr. Naughton, 
how old must a man be to run a steam-shovel ?” 

“Old enough to be a fireman; that’s the way 
he begins. Are you tough enough to shovel coal 
all day? Don’t let these Culebra fellows coax 
you away from us. You are scheduled to play 
ball for Cristobal, understand ?” 

By means of several flights of steep wooden 
stairs, Walter clambered to the bottom of the 
cut, and dodged across the muddy area of trackage 
to the nearest bank upon which the steam-shovels 
were at work. There he stopped to watch one 
of them at closer range. 

Several laborers who were running along:a 
track farther up the steep slope shouted. The 
nearest steam-shovels blew their whistles furi- 
ously. The shrill blasts were sounding some 
kind of a warning, and Walter said to himself, 
“Naughton’s men must be ready to set off a biast. 
I guess I had better move on.” 

He started to follow the fleeing laborers, but a 
mass of muddy earth came slipping down a few 
yards in front of him and blocked the shelf upon 
which he had climbed. He checked himself, 
and, hesitating which way to go, gazed up the 
slope. A large part of the overhanging hillside 
appeared to be slowly moving. The wet, red 
soil far up toward the top of the cut had begun 
to slide, as if it were being pushed into the bed of 
the canal by some unseen force. Small rocks 
rolled down the surface of the slide and clattered 
in advance of it, but so deliberate was the move- 
ment of the mass that there seemed to be time 
enough to escape it. 

Walter ran along the ties, and began to plow 
knee-deep through the heap of muddy, sticky 
clay that had slid upon the track. He glanced 
upward again, halted irresolutely, and gasped 
aloud, “‘Great Scott! Here comes a whole train 
of cars falling down-hill!’”’ 

The landslide had started just beneath the 
highest shelf of rock, and had almost instantly 
undermined the line of track above it. Before the 
engine could drag the train of rock-laden cars to 
safety, the rails had tilted and slipped. The 





train crew had jumped, and crawled to the firm 
| ground at the crest of the slope a moment before 
the flat cars toppled over and broke their coup- 
lings. Fora moment, the cars hung; then they 
spilled their burden of rock in little avalanches, 
and rolled down the slope with a fearful clatter. 
From this new peril, Walter did not know 
which waytorun. He lost his presence of mind. 
The cars separated and took erratic courses, 
tumbling end over end. One of them bounded 
| off at a slant and fell in front of him, while 
another was booming down to cut off his retreat. 
Instead of making a dash in one direction or 
the other, Walter, with his eyes wildly staring, 
danced up and down in the same spot. By 
almost a miracle, the flat cars roared and rattled 
past on either side of him and left him unscathed. 
Then the vast, loosened layer of earth, moving 
with sluggish momen.im, filled the ledge on 
| which he stood, pushed him off, and carried him 
| down the slope. It did not wholly bury him, 
| but rolled him over and over, now on the surface, 
| now in a sticky smother of stuff that held him 
fast. A projecting edge of rock, which would 
‘later be blasted away, checked the progress of 
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he Steam-Shovel Man 





arm, the mainstay of his fortunes on the isthmus. 
A sharp pain stabbed him between the wrist 
and the elbow. “I’m afraid it is either broken 
or sprained,”’ he said, 

“Those who try to stop landslides in the cut 
are usually lugged out feet first,’”? remarked 
Devlin. “The scenery isn’t fastened down very 
tight. Were you looking for me?’ 

“Yes. And I found you, didn’t I?” 
grinned. 

Devlin made him as comfortable as he could 
be in the circumstances, 

*T feel sort of responsible for you, Goodwin,” 
he said. “I’m going to put you in the hospital 
car on the next train to Ancon. Thére they’ll 
give you the best of everything. I can’t go with 
you, but I’ll try to see you to-night. I must boss 
a first-aid-to-the-injured job on that poor old 
steam-shovel of mine. She looks pretty forlorn, 
doesn’t she? Now cheer up!” 

The American hospital buildings at Ancon are 
finely equipped, and from the windy hillside 
command a splendid view of the gray old city of 
Panama, the wide blue bay adorned with islands, 
and the rolling Pacific. But to Walter the place 


Walter 











HE STOOD AT THE BRINK OF THE TREMENDOUS CHASM. 


the mass and kept it from reaching the bottom 
of the cut. 

Plastered with mud from his head to his feet, 
bleeding from a dozen scratches, with his clothes 
in rags, Walter was surprised to find himself 
alive. He was stuck fast in clay almost to his 
waist, and so dazed and out of breath that he 
was unable to call for help. 

He glanced stupidly up the slope, and saw a 
steam-shovel sway and totter. With languid 
interest he watched the towering machine turn 
over on its side in a leisurely manner, and then 
come slipping down to the next shelf. It seemed, 
with its long neck, like some prehistoric monster 
that had lost its footing. * 

Just before it came to rest on its side, a large 
man in overalls jumped from the cab, and with 
arms and legs waving, came sliding swiftly down 
the slope. 

He brought up within a few yards of Walter, 
wiped the mud from his eyes, and exclaimed : 

“Poor old 26! She’s sure in a mess this 
time!’ 

Walter recognized Devlin. 
find his voice, and called feebly : 

“Is this what you call a great place for a live 
young fellow ?” 

The steam-shovel man, apparently unhurt, 
scrambled to his feet as if such incidents were 
all in the day’s work. He plunged through the 
mud of the slide and peered into Walter’s be- 
smeared and bleeding face. The voice and the 
words had sounded familiar, and helped him to 
identify the boy. 

“Well, I declare!’ cried Devlin. ‘Goodwin 
is your name, isn’t it? So you took my advice 
and came to the isthmus? I’ll have you out of 
this in a jiffy.” 

A gang of laborers arrived a moment later, 
and while Devlin shouted orders, they dug 
Walter out. They were about to carry him to 
the nearest switch-tender’s shelter when he 
groaned protestingly : 

“Ouch! Don’tgrabmyrightarm. It hurts.” 

Battered and sore as he was, he forgot all his 


He managed to 





other hurts when he tried to raise his pitching 


| he awaited the surgeon’s verdict. 





With dismal forebodings 
The euts and 
contusions mattered little, for a few days would 
mend them. But the aching, disabled arm was 
a different matter. 

*You were born lucky, or you would have 
been killed,” said’ the young surgeon of the 
accident ward. 

“What about this arm?” Walter asked. 

“No fracture. A severe wrench that will 
make it pretty soré for a month or so.” 

“A*month or so! Why, I have to pitch a 
game of ball next week !’’ 

“No chance,”’ declared the surgeon. “You 
had better stay here for two or three days, and 
we'll try our best to patch you up in record time. 
Do you want to notify any friends?” 

“Yes. Please send word to Mr. Harrison, 
captain of the Cristobal. nine.” 

“*Bucky’ Harrison? 
new pitcher for Cristobal! We heard about you. 
You are in the enemy’s camp, but we will treat 
you kindly.” 

When Walter had been tucked into bed, he 
felt that he was a useless member of society. 
The landslide had wiped out his bright expecta- 
tions. Major Glendinning could have no interest 
whatever in a pitcher with a crippled arm. When 
he should be dismissed from the hospital he would 
be unable to earn his food and lodging, even as a 
laborer. As for his brave plan of helping the 
dear household in Wolverton—he might have to 
beg aid from them instead. 

Devlin appeared after supper. His manner 
was contrite and subdued as he sat down by the 
cot and strongly gripped Walter’s sound hand. 

“You and I were somewhat disorganized there 
in the cut,” he said. “I had no chance to find 
out how things have been going with you. Have 
you landed a job?” 

Walter ruefully related the story of his adven- 
tures. When he came to the incident of the 
parrot and the broomstick, the steam-shovel man 
interrupted : 

“General Quesada ? I know who he is—a 
gambler and a grafter and a fake soldier! He 


seemed like a prison. 


swindled some friends of mine, but never mind 
that. He is a big fat rascal! Forget him.” 

When Walter told him of the baseball episode, 
he shook his head disapprovingly. 

“You ought to have given Culebra first chance 
at you. Maybe we could have found you a job. 
I am catcher of the Culebra nine, do you see?” 

“I’d rather be fireman of a steam-shovel than 

| anything else in the world!” Walter eagerly 
| exclaimed. 

“You will not be fit to handle a shovel or a 
baseball for some time, my boy. We will not let 

| it come between us, but I’m sorry you tied up 
with those pirates at Cristobal. Need any 
money? Want to write a letter home?” 

“T am all right for the present, Mr. Devlin. 
And I think I’ll wait a day or two before writing 
to the family.” 

“You told me when we met on the ship that 
you wanted to give your father a lift.” 

“T guess I was like General Quesada’s parrot. 
I talked toomuch. I shall be lucky if I can take 
care of myself.” 

Devlin bade the patient good night with words 
of rough and hearty encouragement. As he 
walked across the hospital grounds, he repeated, 
under his breath : 

“He wanted to give his father a lift. It’s a 
pity that more men on the isthmus are not think- 
ing about the people at home. I guess his father 
needs a lift. The boy looked solemn about it.’’ 

Devlin turned into the hospital superintend- 
ent’s office, and asked a clerk for Walter Good- 
win’s home address. ‘Then he went to the Ancon 
post-office and got a money-order application 
blank. As he pulled several bills from a roll 
that he took from the pocket of his trousers, he 
said to himself: 

“He would fly off the handle if I suggested 
anything like this. So I won’t say anything 
about it till he gets a job. Then he can square it.’ 

Thereupon he wrote to Mr. Horatio Goodwin 
as follows: 





Dear Sir. Your son will be unable to attend to 
his affairs for a few days, so 1 am sending the 
enclosed amount, which had been advanced 
against his salary account. Yours truly, 

John Devlin. 

P.5. He is in the Ancon Hospital, a bit mussed 
up, but nothing serious. He will write soon. 


The next morning Naughton came to the hos- 
pital, to show Walter that his friends in Cristobal 
had not forgotten him. 

“What about the baseball practise?” asked 
the patient. ‘Have you found another pitcher?” 

“No. We haven’t given you up as a total 
loss.” 

“T)oes Major Glendinning know I have been 
put out of commission ?” 

“Yes, 1 saw him just after your message came 
to Harrison yesterday afternoon. There is no 
finer man on the isthmus than the major, but he 
is a little unreasonable at times. He was so 
upset at the notion of playing Culebra without 
you that he blamed me for letting you wander 
into that landslide. And after that he sailed into 
you for being too slow to get out of the way of it.” 

“Then he will have nothing more to do with 
me,” was Walter’s mournful conclusion. 

“You are not fit to do anything just now,” 
replied Naughton. ‘The major’s all right; he 
took a fancy to you. Now what can I do for 
you? You will soon be on your feet again and 
going strong. Need any money ?” 

Walter flushed and his lip quivered. Devlin 
had asked the same question. These were friends 
worth having. 

“T can get along somehow,” he answered. 

“None of that. We're one big family on the 
isthmus. Don’t worry about your job after you 
leave the hospital, You may need some spare 
change for clothes, and so on. I’ll leave a few 
dollars with the nurse.” 

“But I don’t deserve all this kindness.” 

“Nonsense! What else ?’’ 

“T think I had better send a letter home to-day. 
I feel more like it now. May I dictate it to you, 
Mr. Naughton ?” 

“Sure! But don’t excite the family by tales 
of landslides. Tell them about the scenery.” 

“Tf the scenery would only stay put, I shouldn’t 
be in the hospital,” said the patient. 

Naughton took ‘out his pencil, and Walter 


Then you must be the | began 


My Dearest Family. I have had a slight acci- 
dent, so I cannot very well use my right hand. I 
have the very best of care, and everybody is just 
bully to me — 

He stared at the ceiling, and exclaimed to 
Naughton, “I don’t know what to say! You 
see, it is hard to explain things. I was so cock- 
sure of myself—and—and—I was going to find a 
good position right away. It hurts a fellow’s 
pride to own up that he is all wrong. And I 
don’t want them to worry —’”’ 

Naughton nodded gravely, and said: 

“Shall I tell them about your impressions of 
the canal? We ought not to send them anything 
dismal.” 

“Go ahead, then. My first impressions were 
dents. I am covered with them. You know 
more about the canal than I do.” 

Naughton wrote for a few minutes, and then 
read to Walter what he had written. After he 
had sealed the letter, he rose to go. 

“Tlarrison will be over to see you soon,’”’ he 
said. “You are going to help us dig the big 
ditch, so keep your nerve. Good-by and good 
luck until next time!” 

Walter was a low-spirited and restless patient. 
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At times he forgot his troubles in chatting with 
the other men who had been brought into the 
accident ward. They, too, had been wounded on 
the firing-line of this titanic conflict with nature. 
Like good soldiers, they were eager to be up and 
at it again. They worked and dared for some- 
thing more than wages. They showed intense 
pride and loyalty. It was their ambition to 
“stay with the job.” Their talk was mostly of 
progress made, of new records set. 

* After three days the surgeon examined Walter 
carefully, and announced : 

“You are fit to leave us, but you must take it 
easy. And that arm should be looked after. 
What are your plans?” 

“T haven’t any. I am not a canal employé, 
so I suppose I can’t go to a commission hotel.” 

“Naughton or Devlin will be here to see you 
again,”’ said the surgeon. ‘‘Why not bunk with 
me for a day or two, until you decide on your 
plans? Iam in bachelor quarters. You don’t 
want to wait round in one of those Panama 
hotels.” 

Walter thought of the vengeful General Que- 
sada, and in his disabled condition had no desire 
to linger in the city of Panama, beyond the Canal 
Zone. He gratefully accepted the invitation, 
and added, “I should like to go out this after- 
noon and see something of Ancon.” 

“Very well. It will brace you up to get out- 

‘doors. If you want the good salt wind, why 
don’t you go over to Balboa docks? It is only 
a few minutes by train, and you can see the 
Pacific end of the canal. It is a busy place.” 

The railroad-station was only a short walk 
down the hill from the hospital. Walter felt 
weak and listless, and he went slowly. He 
enjoyed the ride to Balboa and his first glimpse 
of the shipping of the Pacific. The wharves 
were American, but the high-sided steamers that 
lay alongside them were bound to strange, 
romantic ports, to Guayaquil and Valparaiso 
and round the Horn, or northward to Mazatlan 
and Acapulco. 

He picked his way among the jostling, noisy 
gangs of black laborers, and perched himself 
upon a bale of merchandise under a long cargo 
shed. The wharf was not large enough for its 
traffic. Freight of every kind covered it. Tally 
clerks, checkers and foremen were working 
feverishly to keep the streams of boxes, barrels 
and crates moving with order and system. 

At one berth a Pacific Mail boat from San 
Francisco was discharging supplies for the Canal 
Commission. Just beyond her, one of the 
Chilean Navigation Company’s fleet was filling 
her holds for the long voyage down the west 
coast. Against her outer side, as if she was 
waiting for room at the wharf, was moored a 
rusty little coastwise steamer flying the flag of 
the republic of Panama. 

During a summer vacation from high school 
Walter had worked in the shipping-rooms of the 
Wolverton Mills. He knew something about 
the activity on the wharf. He thought himself 
capable of tallying freight and sorting consign- 
ments. Sharp-eyed and interested, he watched 
the movements of the workers. Presently he 
noticed something that awakened his curiosity. 

The freight that was trundled out of the Pacific 
Mail boat was piled compactly between two 
narrow aisles or runways on the wharf, so that 


it could be conveniently transferred to the | 


freight-cars of the Panama Railroad. Walter 
noticed the marks on the boxes, because most of 
the stuff was consigned to the ‘Dept. of Com- 
missary and Subsistence,” and he was thereby 
reminded of Major Glendinning. 

Separated from this great heap of merchandise 
only by arunway was the freight that was being 
rushed into the Outward-bound Chilean steamer. 
A negro stopped his truck between the two piles, 
and loaded it with cases that were marked for 
Major Glendinning’s department. Then he went 
clattering at full speed to the gangway of the 
Chilean steamer. 

Evidently the thick-witted laborer had made a 
blunder, thought Walter. He had loaded his 
truck at the wrong side of the runway. At the 


gangway of the South American vessel was | 


stationed a ‘‘checker,” one of the white employés | 
of the Zone, whose business it is to discover just | 
such mistakes. Walter saw him halt the truck, 
glance at the marks on the boxes, and then 
instead of turning the negro back to the wharf, 
as he should have done, shove him along into 
the ship. 

Walter did some rapid thinking. He was 
enough of a shipping-clerk to know that some- 
thing was wrong. He eyed the checker suspi- 
ciously. He was a tall, stooping young man, 
with somewhat pallid, sullen features, and he 
looked slouchy and dissipated. 

The checker left the gangway, hurried into the 
runway where the truckmen were passing in 
procession, and gave them an order, roughly, 
with a gesture that carried a meaning to the vig- 
ilant Walter. Clearly, the checker was telling 
them to continue loading into the Chilean steamer 
the merchandise that was consigned to Major 
Glendinning’s department. The truckmen looked 
on any white man as a “boss” to be obeyed. 
Unable to read the marks, they did as they were 
bid, without hesitation. 

The checker went back to the gangway, where 
he made a pretense of examining each truck-load 
as it came up to him, and passing it inside. 
Walter was convinced that he had stumbled ona 
theft. 
one dishonest checker could do that sort of thing 





with small risk of being caught. The merchan-| probably given permission to the Panamanian | 


dise would be missed later, but what proof | craft tq take on part of her cargo across the inter- 
would there be that it had been slipped aboard | vening deck. 
the Chilean steamer ? Walter tingled with excitement. The checker 
“It was one chance in a hundred that I hap-| must have an understanding with the captain 
pened to see it,”” Walter said to himself. ‘I’m | of the disreputable-looking little steamer from 
sure the checker is a rascal, but there must be| Panama. She was so small that Walter knew 
others in it, or how can the stolen goods be| that her destination could not be far away. | 
received and disposed of at the other end of the | Moreover, she could be easily overhauled. He 
voyage ?”” | decided that instead of informing the American 
He got down from the bale and, screened by a | officials at Balboa, he would try to unravel the | 
huge crate of machinery from the sight of the | | plot by himself. That would show that he was | 
checker, moved cautiously nearer the Chilean | | good for something besides baseball. 
steamer. He was surprised to see that the truck- | But there was something greater than Walter’s 
loads of stolen merchandise were being wheeled | own interests at stake. The spirit of the Canal 
across the lower deck, through the open cargo | Zone had taken hold of him. He knew that 
port on the other side, and into the small Pana- | “graft” had been kept out of the organization. | 
manian coaster that was tied up to the larger | To have the fair record blotted was hateful to 
steamer. him. Walter was as jealous of the honor of the 
No doubt the Chilean officers and crew knew | “big ditch” as the Colonel himself. 
nothing about what was going on. They had TO BE CONTINUED. 
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SHE RAISED IT HIGH, AND BROUGHT IT DOWN HARD 


IP BY BREAKER ELEPHANT 


A 






OA, ArthurJ.Parker 


trained beast then lifted up the pad, and Soma | 
adjusted the ropes which were thrown over the | 
great beast’s body and knotted by the men. | 
Te young English doctor reached the quar- | Then Chundra knelt, and the doctor stepped | 











ters. of the native elephant-catcher. The | forward to clamber up. 


old Hindu rose, bowed, and on learning Here began the dikh of which he had been | 


blackened acre was one of the temporary gardens 
of some band of roving natives. 

The captive elephant, still sore and grumbling 
because he had been pulled out of the stream, 
came first to the edge of this clearing. With one 
forefoot off the ground, he halted and shrilly 
trumpeted. Then, when he saw human figures, 
he started in pursuit, and charged up the clear- 
ing to the right of the path. The doctor, hearing 
the cries of fright, rose to look over the high 
grass, just as the mahout, gripping hold of his 
beast’s ears, called, “Hold tight!” 

The warning came too late. The terrific jolt 


| of the tautened cable slued the breaker elephant 


part way round. The doctor, with his rifle 
grasped in his right hand, fell off backward. 

Fortunately, he slid most of the way to the 
ground down Chundra’s colossal fore leg, which 
at the instant sloped outward. But he struck 
the earth with a force that for the moment left 
him breathless. As he lay sprawled on the ash- 
covered ground, he looked at the male elephant, 
less than forty feet away. 

That truculent brute, brought up short by the 
slip-noose round his neck, had wheeled round, 
and stood rocking and squealing. His littleeyes 
caught sight of the exposed man on the ground, 
and flinging his tail and ears aloft, he came 
thundering down to trample on his enemy. 

The mahout motioned to the doctor with his 
hand, and cried, “Lie still! Lie still!” The 
doctor, exerting all the self-control that he had, 
crouched low. 

While the charging brute came on, the breaker, 
impelled by a loud command and a piercing dig 
of the iron goad, swayed backward, then heaved 
herself up, so that her forefeet were clear of the 
ground, and pivoting on her short hind legs, came 
round into the path. She dropped her gigantic 
forefeet close beside the crouching man. “Lie 
still!’’ warned the mahout ; and while the doctor 
kept his position, the breaker swung round till 
her sidling, trampling hind feet carried her vast 
body directly overhead ! 

With his composure somewhat restored, he 
peered out between the pillar-like legs, and saw 
the aggressor checked by the breaker’s massive 
front. The smaller elephant, with bloodshot 
eyes, stamped and swayed, rumbling hoarsely, 
After a moment, he sidled to dodge Chundra’s 
shielding head, and lowered his trunk to sniff, 
and possibly to drag out, the refugee. 

“Lie still, sahib!’’ called down the mahout, as 
he ordered his beast to shift her defense. 

Then came a diversion from the rear—shrill 
imprecations, accompanied by clods and stones 
from the angry settlers. At thesametime, Soma 
told the doctor to come out. He did so, and ran 
behind his protector. 

There, anxious to remount the towering beast, 
he stood till, at a word from the boy, the breaker 
_. sedately extended one great hind leg and drooped 
her tail. The doctor hastily grasped the tail in 
both hands, placed his foot on the great wrinkled 
leg, and climbed up to the crupper-rope, and 
thence to the pad. 

At once he saw that the youthful mahout 
was excited and angry. The jungle people’s 
crop, which was now just sprouting, had been 
There would be a claim: for 


him through the jungle, said: 
“At this time, great is the misfortune, my 
riding elephants are all engaged ata catching. 


the journey—I can lend. But she is a koonki 
[breaker], and hath now in charge one newly 
caught.’”’ 

“Anything that can carry me to the tea- 
garden!” replied the young doctor. He had 
been unexpectedly summoned to attend a man- 
aging planter twelve miles back in the jungle, 
and must avail himself of this one chance to ride. 

The old Hindu summoned his jemedar (fore- 
man), who conducted the doctor down a cool 
forest path. It led to a glade in which several 
elephants were picketed to trees. They had 
been newly caught, and they rocked and fidgeted. 
With them were some tame warder-beasts, 
attended by grass-cutters and mahouts. 

The jemedar led the doctor across to a huge 
monster that he introduced as Chundra Mala. 
| Chundra, who was methodically eating her 
| breakfast of plantain stems, turned on the white 





One beast—if the sahib can suffer some dikh in | 
| Practised attendants, loudly whooping, prodded | 


the doctor’s urgent need of an animal to carry | warned. The captive beast had backed off two | badly trampled. 





| man a placid eye. The jemedar gave a word of | 


command, and she solemnly saluted the sahib. 

Round her neck was a great hempen cable. 
Attached to her by a noose at the other end of 
this cable was a smaller male elephant that stood 
nervously at her side. The tethered captive 
scented an unusual presence; he thrust his head 
forward, cocked his ears in alarm, and shot 
uneasy glances at the strange white man. 

The doctor, while he listened to a eulogy of 
Chundra by the jemedar, eyed with distrust 
her inquisitive companion. The captive’s out- 
stretched trunk sniffed suspiciously; his bud- 
ding tusks gleamed white; his nervous forefeet 
kicked up the dust. 

“Soma! Ohé, Soma!’ shouted the jemedar. 

A lithe young boy sprang up from a group of 
attendants who were squatting on the ground, 
and came forward. ‘The jemedar told the doctor 
that this stripling was big Chundra’s mahout, 





the trip through the jungle. 
*Soma, he live from baby with Chundra Mala. 
Everything he can do with her!” 





and that under the control of the boy, the breaker 
would take the half-wild elephant and himself on | 





rods—the limit of his tether. When he saw his | damages to be settled. Possibly Soma felt that 
warder down, and the strange sahib creature so | the mishap to the sahib reflected on his skill. 
unpleasantly active, the big youngster curled up | His eyes were blazing; he muttered threats 
his trunk and shuffled aggressively forward. | against the young elephant. 
“Moi tak bhoi logodm!”’ (I'll put fear into 
his head and trunk with long poles. He gave | him!) He gave Chundra a new command. 
back sullenly, snorting defiance. The doctor; ‘The huge breaker evidently understood and 
climbed to his place, received his rifle and his | relished her part: She advanced toward the 
medicine-chest, and grasping a rope, settled him- | young male with a soft, sidling motion. As she 
self on the broad pad. Chundra rose to her feet. | approached her unwary charge, she quietly 
The boy mahout, with his feet thrust down | reached with her trunk and taking up the slack 
behind the great ears, delayed the start a moment | of the cable, passed it, length by length, between 
to make a request of the jemedar. The jemedar| her enormous flat molar teeth. Thus, when 
hesitated a moment, and then assented. In | the rebel, suspecting that something was wrong, 
response to his command, an attendant rum-| turned to look, he found himself drawn close, 
maged in a pile of gear and brought out a heavy | and his warder holding the short tether in her 
iron chain about four feet long. The breaker | jaws. 
elephant took the chain by one end, whipped it “Hasti dé !’’ (Punish him!) cried Soma. 
aloft, and seemed unwilling to part with it. But Trembling with eagerness, the breaker reached 
at last she obediently lowered it until it rested | up and drew off the instrument of correction. 
across her mighty shoulders. Then, at a touch! She raised it high, and brought it down hard. 
of Soma’s foot, she began to move, and bore | The prisoner squealed and roared. In vain he 
down:on her charge. Deliberately, and with | squirmed, stamped and blustered. On his trunk, 
great dignity, she shouldered him round and | his head, his back and his sides the chastening 
started him ahead into the forest path. It quickly | strokes fell. “‘Ut!” cried the mahout, as with 
brought them to the edge of the open plain. a ring and a thud each blow descended. “Ut! 
The early tropical sunlight gilded the wilder-| Ut! Ut!” 
ness of high grass through which the path ran. The rebellious elephant was soon subdued, 
In the lead went the pupil elephant. At first he | He stood trembling, with visible wales streaking 
was somewhat uneasy in the glare, but soon he | his tarpaulin-like hide, and moaned plaintively. 
settled into a steady stride, though with restless | “Bus!” cried the mahout. “Bus!” (Enough!) 
trunk he continually snatched at the grasses or | He enforced the command to stop by lusty slaps 
tender herbs. ‘At a sign from the mahout, the | with the goad. The breaker relinquished the 
doctor moved up on Chundra’s shoulders, where | chain, and under Soma’s directions passed her 
he found the motion fairly comfortable. trunk conciliatingly over the trunk of her whim- 
“ Dhori thaka, sahil!” (Hold tight, sir!)| pering charge. Somewhat soothed by these 
counseled the boy, with a friendly smile. | attentions, he let himself be gently butted round 
The doctor asked what the piece of chain that | into the path. He shambled on, a rueful but 
elanked behind the mahout was for. |an instructed beast—soon to become himself a 
Soma pointed to the breaker’s massive trunk, | servant and a friend. 
then at the jogging captive, and imitated the act Before long the procession emerged on a wide 
of taking up the chain by one end and dealing | expanse of newly planted tea-bush. Up the 
heavy blows with the other. ‘“‘ Hdasti dené-| broad path the elephants strode, and halted 
ko!” said he. (To give punishment.) beside the veranda of a thatched bungalow. 
Punishment! The doctor hoped that the iron | The planter, who reclined, wan and wasted, in 
whip would not be needed on this journey. | the long chair, raised himself to welcome the 
Just beyond a stream, out of which the reluc- | doctor. 
tant captive had to be dragged half-choked, the; “I hope you had a comfortable trip,” said the 


At a word, Chundra took the boy gently round | travelers came to a small clearing, a burned-off | planter. 
| the waist and hoisted him to her neck. The| patch amid the interminable high grass. This| “Oh, fairly so,” said the doctor. 
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MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 31ST 
TIME, THE WATCHMAN: “ALL'S WELLI” 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


REATNESS is only relative. Perhaps 
that is why it impresses poor relations 
so deeply. a 
HERE is still almost a week in which to 
take from the shelf and dust off the good 
resolutions you made for 1912. 
p fone nineteen years, the two hundred 
former operatives of a woolen-mill in 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, have received the 
wages that were due them when the mill com- 
pany failed, and interest to date. The man 
who made the payment was under no legal 
obligation to pay those old debts, but he has 
prospered in another business, and recognized 
his moral duty to do so. 
N New York City plans are making to 
celebrate next year the three hundredth 
anniversary of the settlement of Manhattan 
Island by Dutch traders. The settlement took 
place in 1613, four years after Henry Hudson 
discovered the river that bears his name. In 
view of the modern political history of New 
York, it is interesting to note that one of the 
two ships that brought the first Dutch settlers 
was called the Tiger. 
N these frosty mornings it is interesting to 
watch the English sparrows perched on 
the bare limbs of the trees. Instead of hug- 
ging their garments closer to their bodies in cold 
weather, as we human beings do, the birds, 
with greater wisdom, expand their clothing 
to the utmost. They puff out their feathers 
till every bird looks like the chauffeur of a 
winter taxicab. Nature has taught them that 
the puffed-out feathers hold air, and that air is 
a poor conductor of the body heat. 


ROM the mud of the Thames, workmen 
have recently dug up the remains of a 
ship said by antiquarians to be the Harry 
Grace de Dieu, a war-ship built by Henry 
VIII in 1512, exactly four centuries ago, and 
known to have sunk in the Thames in 1553. 
This is the ship to which Longfellow refers in 
some well-known lines in his poem, ‘*The 
Building of the Ship, ’’ and it was in this ship, 
also, that, in 1520, King Henry crossed to the 
. Field of the Cloth of Gold, in France. What 
would its builders say if they could see the 
batile-ships of 1912! __ 
|? is doubtful if there is anywhere else in 
the world such a testimonial to a landlord 
from the guests of his hotel, as the superb 
gate by which, henceforth, every visitor to 
Lake Mohonk will be reminded of the late 
Albert K. Smiley. To meet in these days a man 
like the founder of the Mohonk Indian confer- 
ences and the host of the even better-known 
peace conferences is like coming upon a bit of 
primeval nature, or an old-growth forest giant. 
‘*Here,’’? you say, ‘‘is something just as God 
made it, and as He intended it to be’? Mr. 
Smiley brought into our modern life the same 
qualities that marked the Friends of colonial 
and Revolutionary times. Far- sighted and 
able in business, he was also a philanthropist 
whose generosity took no heed of cost. 


|= school superintendents of New York 
have at last taken official cognizance of 
the barbarities of New York speech. In a 
recent pamphlet they call attention to the most 
common errors, and direct the teachers to pay 
more heed to the language of the pupils. New 
York boys and girls, it seems, are in the habit 
of saying ‘‘goil’’ for girl, and ‘‘toin’’ for turn. 
Instead of eating oysters, they eat ‘‘ersters,’’ 
and when they sing President McKinley’s 
favorite song, they make it ‘‘Ling-er long-er, 
Lucy.’’ They say ‘‘wass,’’ instead of was, 
and ‘‘whereass’’ for whereas, and ‘‘sowing’’ 
for soaring, and ‘‘sawring’’ for sawing. They 
make ‘‘with’’ rime with pith, and leave the 
‘th’? out of white and where. The pamphlet 
ealls attention to many other mispronuncia- 
tions, most of which are peculiar to the boys 
and girls of the great metropolis. If the school 


authorities of other cities will look into the 
matter, they may find that there is room for 
improvement in their own communities also. 


| ]T is wholesome teaching that Doctor Rosenau 


|4 gives us in his article on ‘‘Preventive Medi- 
| cine’? in another part of The Companion— 
| wholesome as well for those of us who knew 


- | the facts as for those who did not; for to know 


is not always to act upon the knowledge. We 
| wish every voter in the United States could 
|read the article just before he is next called 
| upon to help choose the head of his local 
| health department. 


* 


THE PUBLIC ARCHIVES. 


MPELLED by the spirit of thrift, the town 
[ er of an old New England community 

sold as waste paper the ancient books that 
held the records of births, deaths, marriages 
and town meetings. He sold also various bar- 
rels of old letters, documents and accounts. 
To him they were merely junk. When the 
other town officers discovered the loss, the 
mischief had already been done, and could 
never be undone. 

Many of the states manifest toward their 
public archives an indifference not unlike that 
of the old town clerk. Even the burning of 
state capitols containing reeords of great value 
has failed to arouse some of the states to a 
perception of the need for greater safety. 

But the worst offender of all, and the one 
|for whom there is the least excuse, is the 
national government. A recent investigation 
|in Washington disclosed the fact that depart- 
ment and bureau records are scattered all over 
the city, in wooden warehouses, disused thea- 
ters and abandoned car-barns, as well as in the 
moldy basements and the dusty attics of gov- 
ernment buildings. 

It is not the fault of department and bureau 
officials, for their offices and vaults are over- 
flowing, and the accumulated documents must 
be stored somewhere. It is the fault of Con- 
gress in not providing a suitable building where 
the public documents would be safe from fire, 
dampness, vandalism, and the loss that comes 
from frequent transfers and improper methods 
of storage. 

Some of the departments have already suf- 
fered serious losses, and: greater misfortunes 
are likely to occur at any time. A bad fire in 
any of the present storage places would not 
only destroy priceless historical material, but 
would cripple the work of the departments and 
cost them millions of dollars. 

It is as much a function of government to 
preserve its archives as to levy taxes and make 
laws. England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Sweden and a few of our own states have 
taken sound protective measures. High publie 
ofticials and committees of Congress have urged 
for years the erection of a fire-proof archives 
building in Washington, conveniently situated, 
and large enough to provide for the needs of 
many years to come. There is no excuse for 
delay. It is earnestly hoped that President 
Wilson, himself a student of history who appre- 
ciates the value of the endangered records, 
will see to it that his administration leaves 
such a building as one of its monuments. 
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ENTHUSIASM. 


HE trait that makes youth attractive is 
tr enthusiasm; when it continues into later 
life, it is the trait that more than any 
| other means charm. Lack of enthusiasm is 
| abnormal and repellent in the young; in older 
persons other qualities may have replaced 
enthusiasm to a compensating degree. There 
| have been many great and good men—Wash- 
ington and Lincoln among them—of whom in 
| their maturity it could not be said that enthu- 
| Siasm was a conspicuous trait. But probably 
| there have been few great and good men who 
| had not that quality in their youth. 
Very often youthful enthusiasm is foolish 
and absurd, both in itself and in its expres- 
|sion. Girls have what are vulgarly called 
‘‘crushes’? for other girls; boys frequently 
| abandon themselves to similar spells of devoted 
admiration for other boys. Permanent friend- 
|ship seldom ripens from these enthusiastic, 
emotional experiences. The fact that they 
are usually short-lived means that they have 
served a useful purpose; they do their part in 
begetting the knowledge of human nature and 
the sense of discrimination that every one 
must sooner or later in some degree acquire. 
In the same way, young persons are likely to 
plunge enthusiastically into any pursuit under- 
taken by the objects of their special admiration. 
They are particularly apt to be enthusiastic if 
the pursuit requires some kind of expensive 














equipment or apparatus. Possession of things 
or of live stock invariably excites a temporary 
enthusiasm in the young. Parents who have 
been delighted to observe their children’s early 
eagerness to busy themselves over electricity, 
steam-engines, motors, gardening, poultry, 
are likely to be correspondingly cast down 
when enthusiasm wanes along with the nov- 
elty of the purchase made to encourage it. 


Enthusiasm in the teens is not a trustworthy | | 


guide to an abiding taste or interest. It does 
not often survive an introduction to the labor 
of mastering first principles. But the boy who 
feels its promptings in a variety of directions, 
only to be turned back at the very gateway of 
adventure, is having perhaps as good a prep- 
aration for life as the boy who has neither 
eyes nor ears for any hobby but one. 

Youth is the time for experiment—for en- 
thusiastic experiment. The man who holds a 
stubborn and undismayed interest in his work 
and its problems has usually passed through a 
boyhood of varied and flickering enthusiasms. 
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DIVORCE. 


CCORDING to a frequently quoted census 
A bulletin, issued a few years ago, more 
than three-fifths of all the divorces 
granted in the United States—an appalling 
number—are either for desertion or for drunk- 
enness. In England neither of those offenses 
is at present a sufficient cause for divorce, 
although desertion coupled with cruelty is 
admitted as a cause. But a royal commis- 
sion, composed of eminent and well-qualified 
men, has been studying the subject for three 
years, and last month made its report. A 
majority of the members recommend the addi- 
tion, under stringent provisions, of both deser- 
tion and drunkenness to the list of causes for 
which divorce may hereafter be decreed in 
England. 

A minority of the commission, three mem- 
bers, headed by the Archbishop of York, 
oppose the extension of the list, and cite the 
example of the United States as an indication 
of what may follow if the recommendations of 
the majority are enacted into law. Indeed, 
they go further, and recommend that hereafter 
there be but one legal cause for divorce—that 
mentioned in the Scriptures. 

The English law is undoubtedly in need of 
amendment. Because that is the case, the 
minority of the royal commission concur in 
some of the proposals of the majority, the 
chief of which is that the two sexes be placed 
on an equality. At present the unfaithfulness 
of a wife is a sufficient cause for the granting 
of a divorce to her husband, but the unfaith- 
fulness of a husband does not entitle his wife 
to a divorce unless he is guilty of cruelty as 
well. That is unjust and intolerable. 

There is also no doubt that American laws 
demand both amendment and unification. In 
some states divorces are granted on the most 


frivolous pretexts and the most dubious evi- 


dence, without any serious attempt to notify 
the party against whom the libel is brought 
that a suit is pending. Even such puerilities 
as a husband’s refusal to kiss his wife on 
leaving the house for business have been offered 
and accepted as proof of ‘‘incompatibility of 
temper. ’’ 

But even to improve and to unify the laws 
throughout the country would not be sufficient 
to remove the scandal of our divorce system. 
The administration of the laws, which is every- 
where entrusted to the inferior courts, requires 
reform quite as much as the laws themselves. 


* 


THE DANGEROUS STABLE - FLY. 


ECENT experiments made at the Harvard 
Medical School have conclusively proved 
that the stable-fly is the carrier of infan- 

tile paralysis. They indicate, moreover, that 
probably this terrible disease is transmitted by 
no other means. 

The stable-fly feeds exclusively on blood. 
It looks much like the house-fly, but close 
observation will enable any one to distinguish 
it. When the house-fly is resting, its proboscis 
does not project so as to be visible from above. 
If, however, you look down upon the stable- 
fly when it is at rest, you can see its proboscis 
projecting horizontally forward from the lower 
edge of its head. Also, the stable-fly when at 
rest spreads its wings more widely apart than 
the house-fly does, and has its body more 
distinctly elevated. To ‘‘swat’’ the house-fly 
is desirable, but to ‘‘swat’’ the stable-fly, 
wherever detected, is imperative. 

It cannot, however, be exterminated by vio- 
lence. Since it feeds only on blood, it cannot 
be readily attracted into traps. The best 
way of keeping it under control is to reduce, 


as far as practicable, its breeding - places. 
Fermenting heaps of grass, straw, horse- 
manure and cow-dung offer it an invitation 
to deposit its eggs, and supply the material on 
roo —-- , which the hatched- 
out maggot feeds. 
The wisdom of main- 
taining as few as 
possible of these 
breeding-places upon 
the premises is ap- 
parent. Professor 
Hodge’s ‘‘coming 
and going”’ fly-traps, which have been described 
|in The Companion, if attached to stable doors 
‘and windows, will no doubt catch many 
| stable-flies. 
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THE STABLE-FLY. 
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STUDYING THE VOTE. 


HE Presidential vote of last November 

has now been carefully tabulated, and 

although the tabulation is unofficial as 
regards some of the states, it is sufficiently 
complete and accurate for purposes of com- 
parison. 

The totals afford a valuable study for all 
who are interested in political conditions and 
tendencies. These are the figures of the popu- 
lar vote for President: 





Wilson, Democratic . 6,156,748 
Roosevelt, Progressive . . 3,928,140 
Taft, Republican . 3,376,422 
Debs, Socialist . ° F . 673,783 
Chafin, Prohibitionist . - 160,644 

14,295,737 


The figures show that Mr. Wilson, unlike 
his three immediate predecessors, will be a 
‘“‘minority President’’?; in other words, the 
combined vote for the other candidates was 
nearly two millions more than the vote for 
him. In 1824, 1844, 1848, 1856, 1860, and in 
all of the elections from 1876 to 1892, inclusive, 
the successful candidate for the Presidency 
failed to receive a majority of the popular vote. 
In 1824, John Quincy Adams did not receive a 
plurality even of the electoral vote, and in 1860, 
Lincoln received a proportion of the popular 
vote even smaller than Mr. Wilson’s. That is 
not an illogical result under our electoral sys- 
tem; it should not, and probably will not, affect 
either the power or the popularity of Mr. 
Wilson as President. 

The table also makes it plain that the Dem- 
ocratic vietory was not the result of a political 
‘landslide’ or ‘‘tidal wave,’’ as head-lines 
and editorial utterances called it immediately 
after the election. Those terms might properly 
be used in reference to the vote of the electoral 
college, but Mr. Bryan four years ago received 
a quarter of a million more votes than Mr. 
Wilson received in November; yet Mr. Bryan 
was overwhelmingly defeated, and Mr. Wilson 
will receive more electoral votes than any 
other man has ever received. 

The popular vote shows that the great 
Democratic victory was the result of the 
Republican division rather than of any new 
Democratic strength. 

The vote for Mr. Roosevelt was a matter 
that aroused the most intense interest during 
the campaign. An analysis of the vote in vari- 
ous states shows that he divided the Repub- 
lican party, but did not greatly decrease the 
Democratic strength. On the other hand, many 
thousands of Taft Republicans voted for Mr. 
Wilson in states where the fight was admittedly 
between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Wilson. The 
total of Mr. Taft’s popular vote—more than 
three and a third millions—makes an interest- 
ing showing in comparison with his small 
eleetoral vote. In eighteen of the states that 
Mr. Wilson carried—including Massachusetts, 
New York, Ohio, Wisconsin, Kentucky and 
Missouri—the Taft vote was larger than the 
Roosevelt vote. The Roosevelt vote was first 
in five states, and second in twenty-three. 

One of the most astonishing things revealed 
by a study of the total vote is the fact that it 
was smaller by half a million than the vote of 
four years ago. In view of the large growth 
in population, the intense feeling aroused by 
the division in the Republican party and the 
enthusiasm among Democrats, the relatively 
small vote is hard to account for. Among the 
explanations offered are weariness on the part 
of the people, due to the increased amount of 
voting that as a result of new electoral methods 
preceded the election; the decrease in the 
size of the campaign funds, and the failure of 
Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft, as compared with 
Mr. Roosevelt, to command .the large and 
enthusiastie individual following that we com- 
monly ascribe to personal magnetism. 

The combined vote of Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Roosevelt was less than the Republican vote 
of 1908, and the votes of Mr. Wilson and Mr. 
Chafin less than the votes of their respective 
parties in the preceding campaign. The vote 
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ef Mr. Debs was larger by two hundred and 
fifty-three thousand than that which he re- 
ceived four years ago. 


oo ¢ ¢ 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


TEEL BARRELS.—If the statements of the 

makers are well founded, it is probable that 
steel barrels will eventually ‘take the place of 
wooden ones. ‘The new barrel is made of steel 
staves, locked together by an ingenious device ; 
the hoops and heads are also of steel. A writer 
in the Ironmonger says that the steel barrel is 
more durable and more compact than the 
wooden one. As it is said to weigh 21 pounds 
and to cost about 35 cents, it is beth lighter 


the law that excludes from the canal competing 
ships owned by railroad companies, or by com- 
panies that violate the American antitrust 
laws. If the two nations cannot adjust their 
differences on these points, the submission of 
the dispute to arbitration is suggested. The 
annual report of Mr. Henry L. Stimson, Sec- 


hours before the British protest was filed, 
recommends that the law be amended so as to 
reguire all ships using the canal to pay toll. 


oo) 


HE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. —In the 
second and final instalment of his annual 
message, submitted to Congress on December 


the passage of the pending bill giving self- 
government to the Philippines at once, and 


and cheaper than most wooden barrels. A bout copyricuT, Harrisaewnc Making the islands inde- | 
pendent in eight years. | @ 


300,000,000 barrels are needed annually to 
supply the demand in the United States. | 
Flour-mills use about 90,000,000, the sugar 
industry 40,000,000, and the cement industry 
75, 000, 000. ® 


MOKE PREVENTION. —St. Louis, in 

common with most other large cities, has a | 
strict ordinance intended to prevent excessive 
smoke from the chimneys of large factories and | 
industrial establishments. To teach their fire- | 
men how to coal properly, the managers of | ke : 
the old Imperial district-heating plant have| "corms of an oligarchical and 
made use of a large plate-glass mirror. Accord- | probably exploiting minority. Such a@ course 
ing to the Electrical World, the mirror is | Will be as cruel to those people as it would be 
mounted on a framework in the yard outside | shameful to us.”” He announces that the 
the boiler-room, so that any one who stands in | Panama Canal will be opened for shipping 
front of the boilers can see the top of the smoke- | during the latter half of 1913, and he recom- 
stack. The mirror enables the firemen to see | ™ends that in view of the wonderful executive 
the results of their firing without leaving their | W°TK of Colonel Goethals, Congress provide 


stations, and to make comparisons w‘th smoke- | that he be raised to the rank of major general, 
density charts. j|and that he be made chief of engineers on 


® | the retirement of the present incumbent. He 
PowWER FROM PEAT.—The peat-bogs of | recommends also that appropriations be made 
Germany cover more than 7,000,000 acres, | for three battle-ships, and that the laws be 
more than one-twentieth of the area of the | amended so as to provide a more effective 
empire. Recently, a power-plant in which peat | army reserve by bringing the national guard 
is used has been established near Osnabriick, | into closer relations with the regular army, 
in northwest Germany. The plant supplies and by perfecting the recent law that puts 
electricity to the city of Osnabriick and to 30 the regulars in a reserve corps after serving 
either three or four years with the colors. 


|\( ‘AMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. — Ac- 

cording to the statement filed with Con- 
gress by the Democratic National Committee, 
$1,110,952 was raised for the expenses of the 
recent campaign, and $1,159,446 was spent. 
The largest contributor was Mr. Charles R. 
Crane of Chicago, who gave $40,000. The 
Progressive committee spent $665, 500. 
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HE BRITISH NAVY.—Mr. R. L 


He says that there is no 





pendent now is ‘‘to subject 
the great mass of their 











PEAT-CUTTING ON THE GERMAN MOORS 





small villages, and can develop 4,000 horse- | 
power. The bogs in the vicinity yield about in the House of Commons, on December 5th, 
2,400 tons of peat to the acre. From this that the government proposes to build three 
amount the plant extracts about 48 tons of | powerful battle-ships at a cost of $35,000,000, 
ammonia sulphate, worth over $3,000, and | as a contribution to the defense of the British 





—evenerormeney 





about 18 tons of tar. According to the report | 
of Thomas H. Norton, United States consul 
at Chemnitz, the Osnabriick plant, when in 
full operation, will clear annually nearly 40 
acres of peat-bog and leave the land in suitable 
eondition for cultivating. Besides constantly 
enlarging the area of farm lands, the process 
will supply cheap electric power in a country 
where water-power is scarce. 
ta) 


SCULPTURED MAMMOTH. —Near the 

town of Prerau, Austria, archeologists | 
have recently found a remarkable ivory statu- 
ette of a mammoth. The figure is about four | 
and a half inches long and three and three- | 
quarters inches broad, and shows in detail the | 
head and trunk of the animal. It is the finest | 
representation of the great beast that has yet 
been discovered, and is believed to be far older 
than the flat carvings of the mammoth that 
were found on the walls of caves in France and 
Spain. The spot at which it was found is not 
far from the battle-field of Austerlitz; it has 
already yielded-many remains of extinct ani- 
mals and stone implements of the old stone age. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


paren CANAL TOLLS.—The formal 
protest of Great Britain against the Panama 
Canal tolls act was presented to the Secretary 
of State by Ambassador Bryce on December 





Empire. It was announced in Bombay, .on 
November 29th, that the native rulers of India 
are planning to build three superdreadnoughts 
and nine first-class cruisers to strengthen the 
British navy in the Indian Ocean, the Red 
Sea and the Mediterranean. The First Lord 
of the Admiralty said in the House of Com- 
mons in London, on December 9th, that the 
ships offered by Canada would not take the 
place of any arranged for in the existing 
naval program, but would inerease the power 
of the navy beyond the plans made by the 
mother country. - 


HE BALKAN WAR.—On December 7th, 
Bulgaria, Montenegro and Servia announced 
the appointment of their delegates to meet 
representatives of Turkey in London on 
December 13th, to make 
terms of peace. It is said 
that the Greeks refrained 
from signing the armistice 
of December 3d, so that 
they might be free to take 
the A2gean islands, which 
they desire, and also so 
that they might continue 
to threaten Turkey during 
the progress of the peace 
proposep sounpary or Negotiations. The allies 
TURKEY IN EUROPE went to London prepared 

to demand that Turkey surrender all her 
European possessions except the narrow strip 
along the Sea of Marmora, east of the Erkene 
and Maritza rivers. Austria continues to 









BLACK SEA 











9th. After setting forth that by the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty the United States had sur- | 
rendered its right to build the eanal, and had 
recovered that right by the Hay-Pauncefote | 
treaty on condition that the British and | 
American ships should be allowed to use the | 
canal on the same terms, Great Britain asserts | 
that the exemption of coastwise shipping from 
the payment of tolls is a violation of this 
agreement. The British maintain that if any | 
ships are allowed the free use of the canal, the | 


insist that Albania shall not be divided among 
the Balkan allies, and Italy and Germany, 
her partners in the Triple Alliance, are giving 
her moral support. PR 

HE TRIPLE ALLIANCE.—It was offi- 

cially announced in Berlin, on December 
7th, that the alliance of Germany, Austria- 
Hungary and Italy, which expires next year, 
has been renewed for another period of years 
without any change in its terms. The alliance 


tolls levied on the other ships will not be) began a little more than 30 years ago as a 
‘just and equitable,’’ as the’ treaty provides | league between Germany and Austria-Hungary 
that they must be; for the toll-paying ships | against possible Russian aggression. Italy 
will have to bear the burden of maintaining | entered it in 1882, to secure the support of 
the canal for the use of the non-toll-paying | Germany and Austria against France. It has 
ships. The protest still further states that | been renewed several times. The last time 
the British government cannot believe that | was in June, 1902, when it was reaffirmed for 
British ships are affected by the provisions of | 10 years from May, 1903. 


retary of War, submitted to Congress a few | 


6th, President Taft protests strongly against | 


justification for the as- | 
sumption that the Fili-| 
pinos are prepared for | 
self-government or for | 
national sovereignty, and | 
that to make them inde- | 


Borden, the Canadian premier, announced |° 


For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Denti frice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 


ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
itor, Lippi ‘s Magazine 
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people to the dominance | “#arvest' —ty Vincent Aderente. 


Prosperity 


There has been a bumper crop. 


This is because the tillers of the 
soil have been industrious, and the 
rain and the sun have favored their 
plantings. 


There has been industrial activity. 


The makers of things in factories 
have been busy. They have had 
work to do and pay for doing it. 


There has been commercial 
success. 


The people who buy and sell and 
fetch and carry have been doing a lot 
of business and they have been paid 
for doing it. 


The country is prosperous because 
all the people have been busy. 


Good crops and good times can be 
enjoyed only when the Government 
maintains peace and harmony. 


This task of the Government is 
made comparatively easy because 





the American people have been 
enabled to become so well acquainted 
with each other. They know and 
understand one another. They are 
like one family. 


The producer and consumer, no 
matter where they live, are close 
together. 


This is largely due to our wonder- 
ful facilities for intercommunication. 
We excel in our railways, our mails 
and our telegraphs, and, most of all, 
in our telephones. 


The Bell System has fourteen mil- 
lion miles of wire spread over all 
parts of the country. Each day there 
are twenty-five million telephone 
talks all the way from twenty feet to 
two thousand miles long. 


The raiser of crops, the maker of 
things, and the man of commerce, all 
are helped to co-operate and work 
together for peace and prosperity by 
means of the Universal telephone. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


One Policy One System 
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What This Machine 


Has Done For Others, 
It Will Do For You... 


For over thirty years thousands of New Companion Sewing Machines have 
been doing all the sewing in as many American homes. This great test 
has fully demonstrated that as an efficient and durable machine, the New 
Companion meets every requirement for family sewing. It is only reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that this machine will serve you just as excellently as it is 
now serving its present owners. 





Have had my machine 
for four years. Have 





| 
| 


tested it against three 
others, each costing 
much more than mine, 
and it did the clean- 
est work and ran the 
lightest.—Mrs. FRANK 
B. BURGET, Kansas. 


ws 


I must say your ma- 
chines are all you guar- 
antee them to be, as I 
do dressmaking, and 
mine has been in con- 
stant usage for fourteen 
years.—MRsS. E. Gove, 
Maine. 


The sewing machine 
made its long journey 
in safety. The machine 
isa beauty. As prices 
go, it represents a large 
* saving. — Mrs. I. D. 
GILBERT, Texas. 





Nine Styles 
$18.25 to $26.75 


Do_ yourself the justice 


of writing for our Illustrated Booklet and samples of the work of this machine. 
We will also tell you about our ‘‘Factory to Home’’ System and free delivery 
offer. A postal request brings this information by return mail. Address, 


SEWING MACHINE DEPT., Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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CRIPPLED 


Ss L —_> 
-&John Troland#. 


LAS! that man has lost a leg, 
Yet with a radiant face 
He walks complaisant on his peg, 
With compensating grace. 


But there goes one across the way 
Who needs compassion much ; 

He lost his faith in heaven, one day— 
For him there is no crutch! 


* © 
ELSPETH’S CANDLE. 
yr? VERY one in the village won- 
F dered what Elspeth Campbell 
would do with her ruined 
life. 

In the lavender-scented drawers 
of the old family chest lay the 
wedding-garments she was never 
to wear. Even the bridal veil, a square of 
net, bought by much careful saving, was ready 
for the head it would never adorn. And in 
the little cottage the master’s chair by the fire- 
place stood empty. 

Elspeth’s grief was twofold, for both her 
father and her betrothed had gone down in the 
fishing-boat when it struck on the dangerous 
reef within sight of the cottage. 

That was before the dangerous places along 
the coast were properly marked by lighthouses ; 
the two men, capable sailors though they were, 
had lost their reckoning in the darkness, and 
driven their boat full upon the ledge. 

‘*Poor Elspeth will lose her mind alone 
in her cottage!’’ said her friends, and they 
begged her to do this and begged her to 
do that—in vain. Naturally, she did noth- 
ing at first; but one night a light shone 
out from the upper window of her cottage, 
and sent its bright rays across the waves 
toward the reef on which all the hopes of her 
young life had foundered. 

‘*Tf the sailors and fishermen see it and know 
that my candle will always be there, some one 
perhaps may be saved from danger,’’ she told 
her neighbors. And so, night after night, she 
placed her light in the same window, at the 
same hour, and lest it might die down or be 
extinguished, she sat beside it until daybreak. 
As time passed, the seafaring folk learned to 
take warning from the steady light, and 
Elspeth’s candle, tradition says, saved more 
than one man from the death that had robbed 
her of the two she had loved best. 

To keep her mind off her grief,—and because 
she must earn the means of life,—she knit 
steadily all night long. When morning came, 
she would slip down-stairs and lay the fin- 
ished jersey, or mittens, or stockings, or scarf 
on her door-step, and seek her bed. 

When some neighbor, on his way to the 
market -town, came by, he would put the 
work in his basket, and with the money it 
brought, he would buy for her the provisions 
she needed and more candles for her light. 

To this day they tell of Elspeth; that she 
grew old in her self-imposed service, and that 





every seafaring man along the shore blessed p 


the light of her candle, not only because it 
gave warning of the dangerous reef, but be- 
cause it told of a heart so loving and so leal. 
The government now lights that coast. 
Elspeth is long dead, but in the hearts and 
memories of the fisherfolk her candle still 


shines. 
* © 


LOVE DEFERRED. 


‘¢7’M so sorry the Crosbys are going 
| to move away!” said Mrs. Ashton. 
“So am I,” agreed Mrs. Bates, 
heartily. “It makes me quite sad 
to think this is the last call we’ll 
ever make on Mrs. Crosby. I think 
she’s lovely, and do you know, Mary, 
when she first came to town I didn’t 
like her a bit! She seemed almost forward. She 
went round speaking so frankly to every one, just 
as if she liked every one and felt sure that every 
one liked her! 

“T resented it at first, but now I realize that it 
was just her breezy way, and do you know, 
I’ve come to like it! Our meetings aren’t nearly 
so stiff and formal as they used to be, and 
the winters don’t seem half so long as they used 
to, there are so many little social affairs. People 
thought that if Mrs. Crosby, who wasn’t very 
strong and had no maid, could give such charming, 
simple litile parties, they could.” 

“I always liked her,” said little Mrs. Ashtone 
“She attracted me from the first. But I am in- 
clined to be shy, and I didn’t want her to think I 
was running after her, so I never called very 
often.” 

As she spoke, the two women reached the Crosby 
gate; and half an hour later, their call ended, they 
stepped decorously out into the flower-laden air. 
Moved by a sudden, unaccountable impulse, Mrs. 
Bates turned back and held out both hands to her 
hostess. 

“IT can’t let you leave us,” she said, “without 
telling you how much we shail miss you here. I 
want you to know how much we all love you and 
what an inspiration you have been to this whole 
village.” 

She stopped, half-frightened by her own temer- 
ity and by the strange conduct of her hostess. | 
Without a word, Mrs. Crosby hurried back into 








the little parlor and buried her face in the sofa- 
pillows. Her two callers followed her and stood 
by in awkward silence, until she smiled up at 
them through her tears. 

“Why didn’t you tell me before?” she asked, 
vehemently. “Don said he had an offer to go 
West, and asked me if we should go, and I said 
yes, though I love it here for many reasons. I'll 
tell you now what I have never told any one—least 
of all Don or my home people. They would not 
understand: Don, because he has always lived 
here, and my home people because they have 
never lived here. 

“T have been miserably unhappy and homesick 
in this pretty village! I came from a small city 
where every one entertains and welcomes a bride, 
and I lived here four years and a half before I 
was even invited out to tea! I’m not frivolous, 
but it hurts to be neglected. I can never cease to 
think gratefully of the woman who gave me my 
first invitation. 

“It was six years before Don’s best friends, 
the Englishes, of whom he had talked so much, 
asked us there to spend the evening—and then 
it was a casual invitation given to Don instead 
of to me. I can’t help laughing—but it’s a mirth- 
less laugh—when I think of the days and days I 
sat at home here, waiting for callers who never 
came. I thought it was because you did not like 
Don’s wife—and yet some of you had never met 
her!” 

“Oh, but we did like you!” interrupted little Mrs. 
Ashton, with her own eyes full of tears. “We 
thought you were lovely, but we Eastonites are 
slow about making friends. But when we have 
once made them, they are friends for life!’’ 

“Yes,” said Alice Crosby, as she kissed them 
good-by. “I believe that you are and always will 
be my loyal friends, but oh, don’t ‘ait so long 
again! Life is so short at best!” 


* © 


HOW THE ROBIN AND ORIOLE BUILD 
THEIR, NESTS. 
oF one can spend an idle half-hour watching 


a bird at work on its nest, but if he is to | 


learn correctly the bird’s methods from the 
beginning to the end of the process, he will need a 
great deal of patience and much skill in observa- 
tion as well. Prof. Francis H. Herrick of Cleveland 
has given accurate accounts of the way that cer- 
tain well-known birds carry on their building. 


The female robin does the work of building; the 
male keeps guard and cheers his mate by singing. 
She carries mud and stubble to the selected site, 
and molds it into a cup by pressing the curve of 
her breast hard against the stuff she has gathered, 
while she scratches violently with her feet against 
the limb of the tree in the effort to increase the 
pressure. 

When she has firmly pressed down the nest 
material in one place, she rises, moves a little, and 

roceeds to mold the next part of the nest-cup. 

hus she passes several times round the nest. 

Now follows the mysterious part of her conduct. 
When she brings the next load of building material 
and molds it into the nest, she goes through ex- 
actly the same process, but always circles the nest 
in the o; direction. There is nothing about 
the appearance of the unfinished nest to show in 
which direction the robin last turned; but she 
remembers, and by turning in the opposite direc- 
tion the next time, she produces in the end a nest- 
cup that is even and symmetrical. 

he oriole, on the other hand, is not a molder 

or potter, but a weaver. Here again the female 
is the worker, and the male merely oversees and 
encourages the work. The oriole chooses the fork 
of a hanging branch, and winds round the two 
twigs the ends of —— fibers she can find in 
the neighborhood. e other ends of the fibers 
are allowed to hang loose. Then she selects 
several other twigs and fastens fibers to them 
in the same way until the rim of the nest is out- 
lined. The weaving of other threads into these is 
done  ! means of quick, shuttle-like movements 
of the bill. The bill thrusts the bit of string or 
piece of grass through the mass of fibers, and then 
catches either the same or a different thread and 
ulls it back at a point a little farther along. FBhus 
M a very rapid alternate thrust and pull of the. 
bill the weaving is done, rreqularty, it is true 
since it is not always the same fiber that is thrust 
and pulled, but very peroneal), nevertheless. 

The ends of the — bers that hang down 
remain undisturbed until the nest is well along; 
the oriole then gets down inside of it, pulls these 
ends in, and weaves them into the nest fabric. 
The bird watched by Professor Herrick took about 
four and a ays to finish her nest. Her 
movements were often too rapid to follow, and 
she chattered incessantly at her work. Probably 
she enjoyed it as much as the male enjoyed his 
tuneful idleness. 
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A FAITHFUL HELPER. 


R. Parmalee lowered himself carefully into 

M a chair and laid his hornbeam staff across 

his knees. “Any mail for me or my folks 
to-day?” he inquired. 


“Nothing to-day, Mr. Parmalee,” replied the 
postmaster. “Walt a minute, though —lemme 
see. There’s a paper here called the Voice of 
Reason, for that hired man of yours.” 

“He ain’t there now,’ replied Mr. Parmalee, 
with an air of satisfaction, “‘but if I had any idea 
where he was, I’d have the paper senton. I dunno 
my ee that needs a paper ’f that name more’n 

e 


00s. 

‘When he fust come t’ work on my place,” Mr. 
Parmalee explained, “I was kinder hard-pressed t’ 
git help, and I ’greed t’ pay him—well, never mind 
what as—it was a good deal more’n he was 
wuth. He hadn’t been there a day ’fore I begun 
to rue my bargain, and the longer he stayed round 
the sorrier I got. He wa’n’t good for nothin’, and 
he kep’ gettin’ wuss. Fin’ly I tol’ him that the 
way times was I reelly couldn’t afford to keep a 
hired man, but he come right back and said he’d 
stay on a spell and work his board. 

“Well, he wa’n’t even wuth his board, but I 
didn’t_have the heart to tell him so, so I jet him 
fey Well, under this new arrangement he seemed 
to think he didn’t have to work as much as he did 
before, and he was ’bout as near useless as any- 
body you ever see. I’d tell him to do a thing, and 
then I’d have to stan’ right over him and see that 
he done it, and it took about twice as long as it 
would to do it myself—to say nothin’ of bein’ three 
times as wearin’. 

a -it_as long as I could, and day before 
ee tee, it was—I tol’ him that I 

essed I'd have t’ try t’ git along without him, 

mes bein’ kinder hard, and me not havin’ much t’ 
do. Ih do it in self-defense; he actually 
wa’n’t wuth half what he et. 

“Well, after I’d gi’n him his walkin’-papers, he 
stood there and studied the matter over real 
ay omy a spell. Ye see, he hated t’ give up 
the three square meals every day that fie was 


gettin’ for nothin’, as ye might say. Bimeby he 
was settin’ on the porch, and [ 


come up t’ where 





could see that he’d got the matter all fixed to his 
satisfaction. 

***Now, Mr. Parmalee,’ he says, ‘I’ve been a- 
thinkin’ over what you tol’ me about my not earnin’ 
my keep here, and it kinder makes me feel mean. 
I don’t want t’ go away owin’ you anything. I 
guess I’ll jest stay a spell longer and work along 
same’s I am now, and kinder square the thing up 
*fore Lleave!’ I began to think I should have to 
run the feller off the place with the dog, and every 
time [ go back home I’m scared for fear I’ll fin 
= settin’ there on the front porch waitin’ for 
me!’ 


THE WINTER OPTIMIST 
SE CiinionScouard AXA 


HEN shriveled are both haw and hip, 
And bough-tops writhe in winter’s grip, 
When, prisoners, we may nowise flee 
From his austere companionship ; 


Why should one shrink into a cell, 
And hear in every bell a knell? 

Nay, take a blither part to heart, 
And ery, “‘Forsooth, ’tis passing well!” 


Were summer seas a-shimmering, 

And, wafted upon buoyant wing, 
Were birds repeating magic words, 

How future-far would be the spring! 


Did autumn’s tapestry of dream 

Enwrap the wood, enfold the stream, 
And hang the skies with amber dyes, 

Ah, how remote the spring would seem! 


But now, though arctic Vandals band, 

And Huns of cold possess the land, 
Though like a flail resounds the hail, 

The vernal hour broods close at hand. 


The vernal hour when life resumes 

Its rainbow colors and perfumes ; 
When the old light of youth and truth 

The opening pathway reillumes. 


Then, knowing soon will backward roll 

The winter leaguer toward the pole, 
Through gloom we may behold the bloom, 

And bid white peace possess the soul! 
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AN HISTORIC BELL. 


Te enthusiasm of the collector expends itself 
on objects of many kinds; but few collec- 
tions are so interesting as that of Mr. Frank 
Miller of Riverside, California, who has spent a 
great many years and a great deal of energy in 
getting together his remarkable collection of over 
three hundred bells. 


Every quarter of the globe, every oddity of shape 
and material, almost overy historical era is repre- 
sented. There are bells from the United States, 
Mexico, England, Scotland, France, Spain, Ger- 
many Holland, Belgium, Russia, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, italy, Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, India, 
Ceylon, Tibet, Borneo, Burma, China, Man- 
churia, Japan, the Philippines, Alaska and the 
Hawaiian Islands. There is a cow-bell with the 
name and family arms of Pope Paul IIl, who 
excommunicated Henry VIII. It was used on the 
bell cow of the Vatican herd of that day. A huge 
bell from Avignon was once part of the city clock 
in the town of the Popes. A ship’s bell once tolled 
the watches on one of the vessels that carried the 
unhappy Acadians from their homes, as Long- 
fellow’s poem of “Evangeline” tells. Phere is an 
iron bell from a temple in Mukden, taken by 
Japanese soldiers in the Russian war. The very 
bell which hung in the chapel of Molokai, where 
Father Damien minis- 
tered to the lepers, is 
there. One bell comes 
from a monastery near 
Lhassa, and another is 
a Chinese stone bell, 
eo over two 
housand years old. 

Perhaps the most 
interesting of all is 
one that was cast for 
a church in Valencia, 
Spain, in 1247. At that 
time King James of 
Aragon had just added 
Valencia to his domin- 








ions, and was _ estab- 
lishing Christian 
churches all over the 
rovince. The inscri 
jon cast on the bell 
bears the names of the 
Virgin Mary, to whom the church was dedicated, 
of Jesus, of the King of Aragon, and of the bell- 
founders Quintana and Salvator, as well as the 
year in which the bell was cast. 

The special value of this bell lies in the fact that 
it is the oldest dated bell in existence. Until Mr. 
Miller found it in the serap-heap in a London bell- 
founder’s shop, that distinction was held by a bell 
n Fribourg, Germany, which bears the date 1258. 

How this fine old beil got to London can only be 
conjectured. It may have come as a ship’s bell on 
one of the ill-fated Armada, or as a papal present 
to an English monastery: or as booty from some of 
the daring raids of Sir Francis Drake on the coast 
cities of Spain. However it got there, no one sus- 

-cted its value, or indeed its existence, until Mr. 

iller unearthed it. Once found, it was not so 
easily got out of England, for the British Museum 
learned of the discovery, and made every effort 
to prevent its being carried to America. But 
Mr. Miller had bought and paid for it, and after 
negotiations that lasted almost a year, he was 
permitted to take it home with him. 





THE BELL OF 1247. 





*® 


A PROPER ESKIMO BOY. 


HERE is no such thing as punishment in an 
Eskimo household, writes Dr. 8. K. Hutton 
in “Among the Eskimos of Labrador.” And 

by way of illustration he tells of a small boy whom 
he met one day clambering down among the rocks 
and hummocks that strewed the beach, in open 
defiance of parental commands. 


He was a sturdy little fellow, and quite a baby. 
I judged him to be about two years old, certainly 
not more than three, but as he was clad in the 
dignity of ridiculous little trousers, I must speak 
of him asaboy. He seemed to have escaped from 
his mother, and to be making for the beach on an 
adventure of his own; and when I looked toward 
the line of houses, I saw a young woman standing 
at Raigit! soorand eall ng iy ai mented 

= ! ka f ome bac she shouted. 

The child ak ne notice at all. 
ine , ernera!”’ (Come back, my son!) cried 

e 


mother. 
This time the child looked round, but he went 
steadily on, barking his little knees against the 





sharp rock pom. and tumbling into holes in his 
hurry. “Nia! nia!” he screamed. 

I half expected the mother to come and fetch 
him after that, for “Nia!” is anything but polite ; it 
was the equal of a very defiant “Sha’n’t” that the 
child shouted at his mother. She took no notice; 
she was beaten, and accepted the situation, and 
turned back into the house to go on with her work. 

Meanwhile I was interested in the doings of the 
small Eskimo boy; there was some grim pu 
in his little mind, and I stayed to see the finish of 
the play. He scrambled on until he came to a 
dog that lay sunning itself behind a stone. Very 
likely it was one of his father’s sledge do .— 
which he had a grievance, for he Gonaht it fear- 
lessly by the scruff of the neck and beat it with 
his tiny fists. The dog, great, powerful brute, 
could have eaten the boy whole; but it made no 
resistance, simply cowering and whining under the 
little patting blows. Having fulfilled his purpose, 
the boy administered a last parting smack, an 
started on his journey homeward. 

1 followed the little fellow to his home, and found 
his mother busily brushing the snow off him, and 
smiling with pride in her hardy little son. He was 
disobedient, but what cared she? He was w- 
ing strong and fearless; some day he would be 
able to drive a team of dogs and paddle a kaiak, 
and hunt the deer and seals and walrus. He was 
a proper Eskimo boy. 








*® ¢ 
A BRAVE BUGLER. 


n the course of a boy’s development into 
aman. Mere boys have often shown the 
greatest heroism in the face of peril, both on and 


. (Ci the is a virile quality that appears 
i 


.| off the battle-field. How many know the story of 


the little British bugler who accompanied Colonel 
Rennie’s column in the disastrous advance against 
General Jackson’s intrenchments at New Orleans 
a hundred years ago? 


A withering fire of cannon and musketry greeted 
the British troops as they charged the American 
redoubt—a fire for deadly accuracy has rarely 
been equaled. 

The young bugler at once climbed into a small 
tree and straddled a limb. From this conspicuous 
position he continued to sound the vibrant call to 
the charge. Cannon-balls and bullets killed scores 
of men beneath him, and even tore away branches 
of the tree in which he sat. But above the thun- 
der of artillery, the rattling of musketry and all the 
din of strife, the shrill music, blown with all the 
power of the little fellow’s lungs, rose unceasing. 

Colonel Rennie and most of the regimen 
officers fell, mortally wounded; the ttered 
ranks began to fall back. But the bugler still 
blew the charge with undiminished vigor. 

At last, when the British had entirely abandoned 
the’ field, one of the American Soldiers ran 
out from the lines, took the youngster prisoner, 
and brought into camp. reat was the 
boy’s astonishment when, instead of treating him 
roughly, according to his expectations, the warm- 
hearted Southern soldiers, who had observed his 
gallantry with admiration, actually embraced him. 

fficers and men vied with each other in acts of 
kindness toward this brave young Briton. 














A READY-WITTED PATRIARCH. 


sc HE old man was a glutton for work,” Deacon 
Thomas told the new minister. They were 
speaking of Moses Rogers, who had lately 
died after an active life of ninety-one years. 
“*Folks used to work in my young days,’ Moses 
would always tell ye. 

“He was a leetle might cocky in former Bn 
and one day he challenged John and Jim Board- 
man, thirty year younger’n him, to pitch up a load 
of a ’s fast ’s he could load it. 

“All right,’ they says. 

“The hay wag’n was driven round to the medder, 
an’ they begun. Moses held his own awful well 
for some time, and if = boys stopped to breathe 


“But after a while he to struggle round to 
keep on top of the heap, all disordered and half- 
trod down as it was, and it started to roll, and then 
to slide, and fin’lly a lot of it tumbled off, and 
Moses with it. 

‘Hello!’ sung out the boys. ‘What you doin’ 
down here?’ 

“*T come down after more hay,’ says the old 
man, beginning to pitch, cool’s ye please.” 


® 


DOCTOR JOHNSON AND HIS DINNER. 


OCTOR Johnson, who was a lover of good 
cookery, used to assert that whenever a 
dinner was ill-got it was because of poverty, 

avarice or stupidity. One day he was eloquent on 
this subject, when his hostess (Mrs. Thrale) asked 
him “if he ever huffed his wife about his dinner.” 

“So often,” he replied, ‘that at last she called to 
me, and said: 

“**Nay, hold, Mr. Johnson! Do not make a farce 
of thanking God for a dinner which in a few 
minutes you will protest is not eatable.’ ”’ 


IT DID! IT DID! 


HERE was a time, years ago, when school 
authorities were not afraid to be grimly 
humorous. 

Under the head of “Instruction,” the New York 
Daily Times of August 10, 1868, printed this 
announcement: 

“FLUSHING INSTITUTE. 
“Dear Boys.—Trouble begins poet. 15. 
“E. A. Fairchild.” 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. “Blow, blow, thou winter wind.” 
2. 1. Deep. 1. Box. 111. Heart. 


3 APRIL 4. B 
PRONE AUG 
ROUTE AISLE 
INTER BUSTARD 
LEERS GLARE 

ERE 
D 


5. 1. Christmas. ul. Twelfth Night. 


6. Bells, mistletoe, snow, trees, carols, holly, 
presents, mince pie, sweetmeats. 


% Snow-Flakes. 8 RASP 

Out of the bosom of the Air, EWER 

Out of the cloud-folds of her ISLE 

rments shaken, NAGS 

Over the woodlands brown es 7 4 
are, 

" " EAST 

Over the harvest-fields for. RAGS 


saken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow 
Descends the snow. 
—Longfellow. 
9. “The penniless traveler sings before the high- 
wayman.” 
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THE MOON IN THE POOL. 


BY MIRIAM S. CLARK. 


The moon is drowned in the little brown 
pool, 
Where the water is ever so deep; 
I must help her out of the shadowy cool 
Before I can go to sleep; 
I will lift her out with my friendly 
hands— 
If I saw her, how could | pass? 
Where the droopy tree on the hillside 
stands 
I will put her to dry on the grass. 


The stars must be weeping and hiding 
their eyes, 
And wondering where she can be, 
And sending the clouds to hunt over the 
skies— 
I am glad that she fell to me! 

For now I can help her, with love and care, 
On the grass she shall rest, and then 
When the little night wind finds her dream- 

ing there 
He will carry her home again. 


wae See 


FOOTPRINT STORIES. 


BY KATHERINE REMBRANDT. 


HE snow is here. It has covered all the 
i’ woods where the flowers grew and where 
the nuts fell, and the road and the field 
are full of mysterious footprints—the footprints 
of little two-footed and four-footed live things. 
Let us follow these strange footprints in the 
snow. It is like following a fairy trail. At 
first we see four toe marks, rather round and 
fat, and a larger, oval, padded mark in the 
center at the back of the toe- 
prints. The trail runs in ( A 
gate and along the road in @ a 
a zigzag fashion. Kitty, of 
course! But why did kitty cf 
choose to leave the chimney- 
snow when she so dislikes the wet? 
' At the entrance of the 
woods there is a trailing line 
( \ of tiny footprints; they are 


groups of twos from the front 
corner and start on a journey through the 
about one-half the size of 





kitty’s. They are like little 
\ dots, but when you look 
closely, you see that the little 
creature that kitty followed 





has four toes with claws on the forefeet and five 

toes on the hind foot. That shows that the 

animal belongs to the family of 

rodents; the toeprints are tiny 

' because the animal is a wee 
meadow -mouse. 

Kitty did not catch the little 
meadow -mouse! Her foot- 
prints turn and start back 

# toward the house on the other 

q side of the road. Mousie’s tiny 
footprints trail on, fairy fash- 
ion, into the deep woods. We 
are glad that she escaped. 

Near the house we see that 
something has happened in the 

| garden. Winding round and round the hen- 
| house are many footprints that look like 
| kitty’s, but they are much larger, and they 
| have very sharp claw marks at the end of 
each toe. It is Towzer, the house dog, who has 
been jumping about excitedly. In among old 
Towzer’s footprints there are a great many 
smaller three-toed tracks. We can see these 
tracks on top of the hen-house, and they tell 
you a story. They tell you that Jack Crow 
has been round, trying to steal Mrs. Specklety 
Hen’s dinner of sweet yellow corn, and that 
Towzer, knowing that this was not right, had 
done his best to frighten away saucy Jack. 

When the fairy hunt is finished, it is fun to 
try to make pictures of the footprints of 
pussy, Towzer, Jack and the little meadow- 
mouse as they looked in the snow. 
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WHEN -THE ICE BROKE. 


BY JOHN B. APPLETON. 

F all the boys in Longmont, Harry King- 
O ford was the quietest and least given to 

rough sports. That is why it came about 
that the other boys called him ‘‘Sissy.’’ It 
was a name that he did not deserve, and one 
day something happened that made him lose 
it. 


It happened all in a moment on the mill- 
pond above the dam one Saturday afternoon in 
December. Some of the boys had set out with 
their skates, and as they passed Harry’s home, 
they saw him in the yard, and called to him 
to join them. 

‘*They say the ice isn’t safe at the lower 
end of the pond,’’ said Harry. 

‘‘Oh, well, don’t come if you are afraid!’’ 


retorted Ben Flagg, the biggest of the group, 
and he laughed in a sneering way. 

But Harry ran in for his skates, and soon 
joined the others on the shores of the pond. 
The skaters kept well to the upper end of the 
long pond, for it was known that the ice at 
the lower end, near the dam, was thin and 
weak. But in their races and games some of 
the boys became careless, and before they real- 
ized their danger, half a dozen of them were 
well down toward thedam. There were warn- 
ing shouts from men on the bank, and the boys 
swung in sharp curves away from the dangerous 
place. But Ben Flagg had gone too far and was 
flying over the ice too fast. There was a sudden 
bending and cracking of the black ice beneath 
him, and then a splash and a scream for help. 

Suddenly, coming from the head of the pond, 
they saw the slight figure of Harry Kingford. 
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‘*Form a chain!’’ he called. ‘‘Join hands 
and hold tight! I’ll go ahead!’’ 

His coolness and leadership was all that was 
needed. Under his direction, a dozen boys 
quickly formed a chain. Harry thrust himself 
into the place of responsibility and danger 
nearest the spot where Ben fought to keep a 
hold on the edge of the ice. 

‘*Holdon! Holdon!’’ cried Harry. 
have you in a second!’’ 

He tore off his coat, took a firm hold on one 
sleeve himself, and gave the other sleeve to 
the next boy to him, who in turn grasped the 
hand of another boy farther back, and so on 
to the length of the chain. Then over the thin 
ice Harry made his way carefully and quickly 
toward the open place. Just as he stretched 
out his free left hand to clasp the exhausted 
Ben, the ice bent and broke beneath him, 


“We'll 


and he, too, plunged into the icy water. But 
he did not let go his grip of the coat, and the 
boy who held the other sleeve was still on the 
sound ice. In an instant Harry had seized 
Ben by the collar. A moment more would 
have been too late. 

The boys at the other end of the chain pulled 
their hardest, and Harry, although it felt as . 
if they were pulling off his right arm, clung 





tight to Ben with his left hand until they 
| were both dragged to safety on the firm ice. 

| Then the crowd on the ice and on the shore 
| shouted with joy, and as Harry and Ben were 
hurried home to get dry and warm there wére 
| many cheers for Harry and much praise for his 
| quick wit and bravery. From that day nobody 
in Longmont has given Harry Kingford his 
old nickname, and if any boy should do so, he 
would have to reckon with Ben Flagg. 





“Quack! 


Said the Muscovy Duck. 
“Cluck-luck!” said the Hamburg Hen. 
“It will just complete 
Our summer retreat 
On the edge of the lonesome fen!” 


THE LUCKY HORSESHOE. »y ». x. stevens. 


One day, while the two were occupied 
In a casual expedition, 
A cast-off horseshoe they descried, 
Exposed to view by the highway side, 
And they were ever so gratified, 
For that was an acquisition. 


What luck!” 








“Quack! What luck!” 
Said the Muscovy Duck. 


“It is hard to beat 
Such a summer retreat, 








A Muscovy Duck and a Hamburg Hen, 
Of a serious inclination, 
Resolved to retire from the haunts of men 
And live’ on the edge of a lonesome fen, 
Where they found a convenient hen-duck pen 
All ready for occupation. 


“Cluck-luck!” said the Hamburg Hen. 


So far from the haunts of men. 





With 





When it hung on their door, they retited to bed 


That night a fox, with stealthy tread, 
Put his nose inside their door, ‘tis said, 
When the horseshoe fell and cut his head — 


He withdrew in deep dejection! 


“Cluck-luck!” said the Hamburg Hen. 


And they hung it right up again. 


a sense of secure protection. 


“Quack! What luck!” 
Said the Muscovy Duck. 


“That's an ornament neat 
For a summer retreat!” 
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Ninety-five, Riverside Academy,. were 

nearly finished. The village hall was 
crowded, the air was close, and the people 
had been sitting there for more than. two 
hours with eager interest in everything their 
young people said and did. Yet there was a 
rustle of expectation when the principal came 
forward to announce the last part on the pro- 
gram: 


ORATION, Self-Control: with Valedictory, 
THERON WRIGHT. 


2 “HE graduation exercises of the class of 


With alert and vigorous steps, Theron came 
forward and stood before the people. His 
brown hair waved gracefully from his fore- 
head, his eyes sparkled with excitement, and 
his clear, resonant voice could be heard in every 
part of the hall. All were proud of the young 
orator, but down on one of the front seats sat 
John and Mary Wright, with hands clasped 
and their eyes uplifted to Theron, who seemed 
transfigured to them, for he was their only 
son. ‘‘It is as good as a sermon,’’ the people 
thought, as they listened. ‘They compared it to 
a sermon because everybody knew that Theron 
was going to study for the ministry when he 
had finished his college course. 

A great outburst of applause followed the 
closing words of the oration. Then Theron 
turned to the teachers with words of grateful 
appreciation, and at last the dear old class of 
Ninety-five rose and stood before him, and 
as he spoke the tender words of farewell to 
them, as Miss Persis Hemenway said, ‘“They 
wa’n’t a dry eye in the hall.’’ 

After many congratulations from their 
friends, John and Mary Wright walked peace- 
fully homeward through the village street. A 
deep joy filled their hearts to overflowing, and 
visions of hope rose before them as bright as 
the starry sky that glittered above them. 

Theron remained at the hall to attend the 
reunion of the students of the academy, that 
was always held at the close of the graduation 
exercises. But just as the old folks were cozily 
settled at home, and were beginning to talk over 
the incidents of the evening, the door opened 
and Theron staggered into the room. 
His face was white, his eyes were star- 
ing, and he gasped for breath. He 
would have fallen to the floor, but his 
father sprang up and caught him, and 
half-carried him to a chair. 

‘‘Why, Theron!’’ cried his mother. 
‘‘What is the matter with you?’’ 

But Theron could not speak. He 
pulled at his tie, and his mother saw 
that his neck was swollen so that ‘his 
’ eollar cut into the flesh. She hastened 
to take off his collar and tie, and opened 
the neck of his shirt, and at once he breathed 
more easily. Then she felt of his hands. 


‘‘John,’’ she cried, ‘this hands are cold as | 


ice! Stir up the fire and bring me some hot 


water, and then go right straight out and get | 


Doctor Taylor. ’’ 

But Theron grew better very quickly. The 
hot water brought the color back to his cheeks 
and the warmth to his hands, and in a few 
minutes he began to speak. 


‘*Don’t send for the doctor, mother!’’ he | 


pleaded. ‘‘I feel ever so much better, and I 
know I shall be all right in a few minutes. 
Oh, I’m sorry I gave you such a fright!’’ 

‘*But what happened to you?’’ persisted his 
mother. 

‘‘Why — nothing. I suppose it was close 
there, and I began to feel rather queer after 
the excitement was over; so I just started for 
home, where I always come when I’m in 
trouble,’’ he said, laughing. 

Then he stood up and walked round the 
room and drew a long breath. ‘‘There,’’ he 
said, ‘*I’m as well as ever now, and feel a 
good deal better than I did when I went on 
to speak my piece.. And now, mother dear, 
good mother, please get the little boy a new 
collar and let-me go back to the hall; for they 
will miss me, and can’t get along without me, 
you know.’’ ; 

His parents protested that to go’ back would 
be far from wise, but he pleaded that it was 
the last time, and that he felt perfectly well, 


and he faithfully promised to go and see the) 
doctor in the morning and tell him all about it. | 


And so they let him go, and went anxiously to 
bed. 

‘**Tis cloudin’ up, Mary, and I’m afraid 
*tis comin’ on to storm,’’ said John, as he 
looked out of the little gable-window. 

The next morning Theron went to see Doctor 
Taylor. He met him on the street not far 
from the doctor’s office. 

‘*Good morning, young Demosthenes !’’ cried 
the doctor. ‘‘I congratulate you on your 
success last night. Everybody is talking about 
it. Don’t you get too proud, now.’’ 









“T’ll try not to,’’? said Theron, ‘‘though I | 
can’t help being grateful for so many kind | 
words. But I came to consult you profession- 
ally this morning, doctor.’’ 

The doctor looked at Theron closely with | 
his piercing eyes. As he did so, his face took | 
on the inscrutable mask of the physician. | 
**Come into the office,’’ he said. 

Theron told his story, and the doctor began a 
long and thorough’ examination. He pounded 
on Theron’s chest, he listened at his chest, he 
asked many questions; but there was nothing 
in ‘the inscrutable mask that revealed what 
opinions he had formed. 

At length he asked, ‘‘Theron, did you ever 
have any such spells before?’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said Theron, ‘‘twice. Only they 
-were light, compared with this one. One was 
after the prize-speaking last fall. The other 
was a year ago last summer, when I made a 
little address at our Sunday-school conven- 
tion. ’’ 

After a long pause the doctor said, ‘‘Well, 
Theron, I will come to the main point at 
once. There is only one thing for you to do. 


| 
| 
| 
| 





























DRAWN BY 
CHASE EMERSON 


HE DEMANDED TO BE TOLD WHAT THE 
TROUBLE WAS. 


| You must give up all thought of studying for 
the ministry. ’’ 

Theron sprang to his feet. ‘‘What do you 
|mean, doctor?’’ he cried. ‘‘I should rather 
die!’ 

“IT know it,’’ said the doctor, gently, ‘‘I 
know it. It is not easy for me to tell you 
the truth. You can take your college course 
all right, and you are likely to live many 
years, with certain precautions. But you 
would not live six months in the active duties 
of a preacher. ’’ 

‘*But, doctor, what can I do?’’ exclaimed 
Theron, as he walked up and down the little 
office in his agony. ‘‘This was my life-work. 
All my plans and all my hopes were centered 
in it. My future is just a black gulf. And 
how can I tell my father and mother, who 
have sacrificed so much for me, and whose | 
hopes are so bright for my success and use- | 
fulness ?’’ 

The office-bell rang, and Doctor Taylor rose 
and laid his hand on Theron’s: shoulder, and | 
the inscrutable mask fell away from his face | 
again. | 

‘*Theron, ’’ he said, ‘‘it is all dark to you this 
morning, but you will soon begin to see light. 
There is plenty of work that you can do with | 
safety, and there are many things connected | 
with the life that you looked forward to that | 
you need not give up. For one thing, you 
can continue to be a tonic to my faith. I see 
the seamy side of life so much that it sometimes 
makes me despondent. But whenever I see 
you it cheers and refreshes me, because I 
know how clear and strong your faith is.’’ 

Theron went down the steps of the doctor’s 
| Office with his lips set and his hands clenched. 
He was fighting an old, old fight, and it was 
not yet decided whether he would come off 
more than conqueror in this one thing. A 
| grim smile curved his lips as he remembered | 
| his oration. ‘‘A beautiful and edifying exam- | 
ple of self-control I am at this moment,’’ he | 
thought, bitterly, as he passed along the street. | 

He was anxious to be alone, and he tried | 


to get out of the village into the woods before | 














any one met him; but he saw a gigantic figure 
coming down the street, and a mighty hand 
was waved to and fro in greeting. 

‘*There comes David Manley,’’ said Theron. 
‘*T may as well tell him first as last, though 
he will feel worse about it than I do myself. ’’ 

‘*See, the conquering hero comes!’’ shouted 
David, and as Theron came nearer, he drew 
up an imaginary company on the sidewalk. 

‘*Attention, companee! Present arms!’’ he 
commanded. ‘Then he solemnly stood to atten- 
tion, very tall and straight, with his blue overalls 
rolled half-way to his knees, his muscular arms 
bare above the biceps, and a disreputable old 
felt hat daintily poised on the end of his little 
finger. 

But when he saw the wan smile on Theron’s 
face, he became serious at once, and demanded 
to be told what the trouble was. And, indeed, 


| it was a relief to Theron to tell his trouble 


to this loyal great-heart, and receive his re- 
freshing sympathy. 

‘*‘Well, now, Theron,’’ said David, reluc- 
tantly, ‘‘I have got to go to the mill and 
repair machinery all day long. But I’ll see 
you again soon, and all the shadow gone from 
your face, I hope. But say, Theron —’’ 

‘*What is it, David?’’ 

‘*Will they let you sing?’’ 

‘*Why, yes,’? and Theron laughed. ‘‘I sup- 
pose I may sing a little song once in a while 
without any danger.’’ 

‘*Then be of good cheer, for there is plenty 
of good work for you to do in this world. It 
was your singing, you know very well, that 
first made me want to lead a better life, and 
many a time in the night I have thought that 
if I was brought near to death I 
could go in peace if you would sing 
to me, ‘There’s a Light in the 
Valley.’ ’’ 

Theron’s hand was strong enough 
but it seemed to shrink to nothing 
in David’s powerful clasp, as the 
latter started for his work at the 
mill. Theron went over the river 
and up the hill road to a level 
mountain terrace where a grove of 
pine-trees grew. At the entrance 
to the grove stood two towering 
pines— Theron had named them 
Jachin and Boaz. In the grove his 
own will bent in submission to his 
Father’s will. And having thus 
surrendered himself, he came forth 
master of himself. 

As he came down the hill toward 
the village, the mill was below him 
on the other side of the river. The 
day was unusually warm, many 
windows were open, and he could 
hear the click -and - clack, click- 
and-clack of the heavy looms. Sud- 
denly the noise of the looms ceased, 
and out of the silence came the 
melody of the stream as it slid down 
the smooth apron of the dam. 

‘*Can it be noon ?’’, thought 
Theron, glancing up at the clock in 
the tower. The hands pointed to 
11.30. 

‘‘Something has broken down,’’ 
he said. ‘‘More work for David.’’ 

But when he crossed the bridge and came 
in front of the mill, he saw the mill-hands 
leaning out of the windows or standing about 
the doors with white, awestruck faces, and all 
looking toward the main entrance underneath 
the tower. * 

Theron touched a trembling girl on the 
shoulder. ‘‘What is it, Bridget?’’ he asked. 

When Bridget turned and saw Theron, she 
threw up her hands and cried out, ‘‘Oh, God 
be wid yez, Theron Wright, this day! Big 
David Manley shlipped on a bobbin and fell 
into the big belt, and it broke him, and pounded 
the life out of him, and, oh, I saw it, I saw 
it!’”? And the poor girl threw her apron over 
her head, and wept bitterly. 

Theron hurried forward, intending to go into 
the mill. But already six strong men were 
slowly, tenderly bearing the broken and bleed- 
ing form of one who an hour ago had been 
stronger than any of them. They ¢arried him 
across the street to Doctor Taylor’s house, 
and sorrow spread like a dark cloud over the 
little village as the mill people went to their 
homes for the noon hour. 

The afternoon was far spent before the 
doctors felt that they had done their best for 
David, and then they knew that their most 
skilful efforts would be of no avail. 

‘*No, Theron,’’ said Doctor Taylor, sadly, 
as he came out of the room where David lay, 
‘‘T can give you no hope. He can live, at 
the most, only a few hours. ’’ 

‘*But will he come to himself? 
know me before he goes ?’’ 

The doctor hesitated. ‘‘I cannot tell,’’ he 
answered. ‘‘It is possible that he may be 
conscious again. ’’ 

‘*Then, doctor,’’ said Theron, eagerly, ‘‘let 
me sit by him.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? said the doctor. ‘‘There is little 
that you can do, but it may be a comfort to 
you to be near him.’’ 

Theron took a chair and sat near the bed. 
His heart ached as he looked at the wreck of 
David’s noble form. His right hand was free 
and uninjured. He moved it restlessly to and 
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fro. Theron took the hand in his own. He 
remembered how strong its clasp was that 
morning. 

David’s eyes opened for a moment, and 
seemed to look at Theron. Then he was lost 
again. 

Patiently Theron waited as the hours passed 
on. At last David’s eyes opened again, and 
his lips moved in a faint whisper: 

**Theron—stay. ’’ 

**Yes, David, I will stay with you, my 
boy. ” 

Then bending nearer, he began to say, low 
but distinctly, ‘‘The’ Lord is my shepherd; 
IT shall not want. ... Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I 
will fear no evil: for thou art with me —’’ 

When he had finished the psalm, David 
appeared to be unconscious. But at length he 
spoke again: ‘‘It is dark—in the valley. Sing, 
Theron. ’’ 

Then, clear and sweet, Theron sang: 


“There’s a light in the valley for me, 
And no evil will I fear 

When my Shepherd is so near. 
There’s a light in the valley for me.” 


Then the light of an eternal morning dawned 
upon David’s face. ‘‘Theron,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
see the Shepherd,’’ and went to meet Him. 

The clock in the factory tower struck the 
hour of midnight. Doctor Taylor stood by 
Theron at the bedside. 

‘*Theron,’’ he said, ‘‘I think that your 
ministry has already begun, and I know 
Whose hand was laid upon your head in con- 
secration. ’’ if 
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IN THE HANDS OF A CHINESE MOB. 

HEN the Chinese Empire was in the 

throes of the great Taiping Rebellion, 

Mr. Archibald Little, author of 
‘*Gleanings from Fifty Years in China,’’ was 
traversing the No-Man’s Land, some hundred 
miles wide, by which the rebel lines were at 
that time separated from the headquarters of 
the Imperialist command. Followed by two 
frightened coolies, carrying his bed and food, 
Mr. Little had marched for three days through 
an utterly depopulated country. He had 
camped one afternoon in a deserted town, 
where they had taken shelter in a partly ruined 
house, when the following adventure, which 
nearly cost him his life, occurred: 


I had strolled on alone, when, without a 
sound of warning, I suddenly found myself 
thrown to the ground, a dozen men holding me 
down and rapidly tying me up with strong 
cord. The previous unbroken silence was 
changed to the roar that only excited Chinese 
voices can raise. 

Shouts of ‘Ta! Ta!’ (Kill! Kill!) were 
all I could distinguish. More people, with 
boys and women, seemed to spring out of the 
ground as the uproar increased; my clothes 
were torn off me, and I was pelted with mud 


and stones. 

Finally, bleeding and bruised all over, I was 

carried away f-unconscious, and thrown 
into a filthy cellar, outside of which I heard. 
the assembled eg now, happily for me, 
reénforced by some older men, excitedly dis- 
cussing my te. . 
‘** Kill him! Hang him!’ were the only 
words I could distinguish, but I felt less 
alarmed when I saw the village elders appear 
upon the scene, lighted by a cluster of the 
pi ue Chinese lanterns. 

The village elder is a fine old institutio 
handed down from antiquity, that has prov 
the saving of many lives, foreign as well as 
native, from infuriated mobs. The elders are 
highly respected by the people, and their word 
is law. In my case they prevailed, telling the 
people that in the morning they would take 
me alive to the Imperialist camp, to be ques- 
tioned under torture as a rebe Spy. Then 
they shut me up, padlocked the door, and 
retired for the night. 

The winter nights in this part of China are 
bitterly cold, with sharp frosts, and I doubt if 
I should have kept alive through the night, 
but I was not put to the test. My faithful 
coolies had followed me, and managed to con- 
vince the elders that I was on my way to visit 
a great —_ commander, and frightened 
them with fears of terrible reprisals that would 
follow if they touched a hair of an English- 
man’s head. 

So I, was released and escorted back to my 
encampment. As I lay on my bed, utterly 
exhausted, the elders returned and begged that 
I would not have them punished. They 
brought back my clothes and revolver, and the 
incident was closed, but no adventure ever left 
so deep an impression upon me. 


® ¢ 


NOT THE ROYAL SALUTE. 


T happened to the queen as Princess of 
Wales, when she was at one of the great 
cities of Upper India, and is here quoted 
from a recent book entitled, ‘‘An American 
Girl at the Durbar. ’’ 


The princess wished to see the sea quietly 
for herself, and asked a young police officer to 
escort her, and to be sure to tell no one about 
it beforehand. So off they started on foot 
through the bazaar, and the princess, who was 
dressed in a thick veil and topi, enjoyed it all 
immensely. 

But at the first police outpost on the road 
the constables, seeing their police sahib coming, 
turned out in full force, and saluted with a 
clatter of arms as they passed. 

‘*Now I particularly asked that there might 
be none of this,’” reproached the princess. 

‘Oh, it’s not your royal highness they are 
saluting; it’s If’? explained the young offi- 
cer, blushing mightily. 

And thereat the princess saw her mistake, 
and laughed at herself mightily, too. 
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ONE OF OUR BEST OFFERS 
Genuine English Dinner Set 


Duchess Pattern— Underglaze Finish 
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HIS Genuine English Dinner Set of 93 Pieces, real underglaze finish, constitutes one of our 
| most attractive Offers for the season of 1912-1913. It is imported direct from England, 

and the selection of this style comprises one of the most popular Sets of Wood & Son, 
| Burslem, England. The Dinner Set is semi-porcelain, Duchess shape, with an underglaze finish 
| that preserves the decoration a lifetime. The single-color floral decoration, a blue-green tone, 
| includes a design in which roses, forget-me-nots, festoons and graceful scrolls are attractively 
interwoven. This simple decoration is modest and unassu- 
ming, and yet, as shown in our illustration, is really artistic. 





93 Pieces Wie" 
Ware. The large number of Pieces which the Set contains 
HIS Dinner Set contains 93 Pieces, full size, provides for the needs of the average family. Our Offer 
specially selected to meet the needs of the is so extremely liberal that any subscriber who needs to 
average family. The illustration will give an idea ‘ F gD te a 
of the number of Pieces included, but it cannot even replenish the service of the dining table can now easily meet 
suggest the beauty of the pattern and general appear- : 
ance. The largest Platter is 16 inches long, and the | that need. We guarantee every Set to be perfectly satisfac- 
other Pieces’ are of proportionate size. The Pieces tory. Duplicate Pieces of the Set may be obtained of us. 


are as follows : 

12 9-in. Dinner Plates : , 
12 Pace Plates | We Are Presenting These Fine 
12 Fruit Saucers Dinner Sets to Companion 
12 Butter Plates | ° 
12 Cups Subscribers 
| 12 Saucers 

I 16-inch Platter 





1 12-inch Platter “BIG 5” OFFER 


I 12-inch Covered Dish 
I 8-inch Nappy 








This complete English Dinner Set, consisting of the 93 Pieces listed, all 
securely packed in a strong shipping case, will be sent to any Companion 


I Soup Casserole subscriber who sends us five new yearly subscriptions for The Youth’s 
I Bowl Companion any time between October 1, 1912, and October 1, 1913. 

Il Sauce Boat See Conditions in our Annual Premium List, page 590. Value of Dinner 

Set $15.00. Sent by freight, charges to be paid by the receiver. 


Duplicate Pieces of the Set are carried by us in stock, and rn) : 
can be quickly obtained at any time. Each Set is carefully Shipping weight 95 Ibs. 
examined and packed at our office, so as to insure safe delivery. 
When ordering, be sure to give both your post-office and ship- 
ping address, includiag also 35 cents for cartage. 


NOTE. All Premium orders for the Dinner Set should be accompanied with 35c. for cartage 
to the R. R. Station. ‘See The Companion of October 24, 1912, for many other Big Offers. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
1 the family. 
2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 


THE 
trated weekly paper for al 
Its subscription price is 





countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, | 


ass., as second-class matter. 
| 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. } 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this oftice. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers | 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. | 

Poyment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- | 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. | 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through | 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


|mously powerful 


ideals of tranquil and venerable old age are upset 
—but she’s a spunky old dear!” 

“Susy would agree with you,” said Mrs. Glenn. 
“She enticed my daughter into crime, and the 
child has adored her ever since. But J call her a 
bold, bad, burglarious grandmother. What are 
our old folks coming to?” 


* © 
THE CLEVER ORANG-UTANS. 


EW animals are so difficult to keep alive ina 

state of captivity as the great anthropoid apes 
of the East Indies. But they have had unusual 
luck with these creatures at the Zoélogical Gardens 
in Regent’s Park, London, and they now have 
two full-grown Sumatran orang-utans, one of 
which has occupied his cage for eight years, and 
the other for five years. The London Times says 
of them: 


They are in excellent condition, and their enor- 
jaws, hands and arms make 
Hitherto they have been 
quiet and reasonably docile, and it has been pos- 
sible for the keepers to enter their cages. Re- 
cently, however, they have shown a disposition to 
resent intrusion, and as either of them could 
very easily kill even a powerful man, it is no 
longer safe to trust them. 

Both the orang-utans have displayed great inge- 
nuity and patience in breaking through the inter- 
linked wire netting that forms the walls of their 
cages. This netting is fixed to an iron framework 
arranged in panels, and would resist the direct 

t of much heavier animals. The orang- 


them very formidable. 








DISINFECTION OF THE HOUSE. 


Fines every case of infectious 
disease, it is well to disinfect 
the sick-room thoroughly. It is not 
absolutely necessary to do so, for 
the infective agent of most infec- 
tious or contagious diseases does 
not live long outside of the body. 
If you air the room thoroughly, 
boil the patient’s clothing, bedclothes, towels, 
and so forth, and expose such things as cannot 
be boiled to the bright sunlight for two or three 
days in succession, you will generally guard 
sufficiently against further infection. Neverthe- 
less, it, is better to disinfect the room, especially if 
the case has been one of chronic disease, such as 
consumption. : 

There are many ways of disinfecting a room; 
the simplest, the cheapest and the most effectual 
is as follows: 

First, sprinkle all the things that can be 
washed —bedclothing, body-clothing, handker- 
chiefs, towels, and so forth—with a ten-per-cent. 
solution of carbolic acid; then carry them to the 
laundry and boil them for an hour. After you 
have dried them thoroughly in the sun, you can be 
sure that they contain no infection. 

Next, lay books or rugs or curtains or pictures on 
tables and chairs (the books with the leaves spread 
open as much as possible, and the rugs and cur- 





tains without fold or crease), and then shut all the | 
Put an ordinary teakettle on | 


windows and doors. 
a table in the hall, just outside the door of the 
room; boil in it a quantity of formalin (a forty-per- 
cent. solution of formaldehyde), and admit the 
vapor into the room by means of a tube attached to 
the nose of the kettle and passed through the key- 
hole. The proper amount of formalin to use is 
ten ounces for every thousand cubic feet of air- 
space in the room. After the formalin has boiled 
away, leave the room undisturbed for twenty-four 
hours. Then open wide the windows and air the 
room for twenty-four hours more. 

If any formalin fumes remain after the room 
is opened, you can dissipate them by spraying 
with spirits of ammonia. If you were careful 
to open wide every closet door and every drawer 
in bureau or dressing-table or wash-stand, and if 
the rugs and curtains have been exposed without 
folds to the formalin fumes, you can be sure that 
the room is absolutely disinfected. 


* 


A BURGLARIOUS GRANDMOTHER. 


‘7 INDA’S grandmother,” declared 
Mrs. Glenn’s caller, who had first 
ealled next door on Linda, “‘is the 
kind of old lady to tempt the grand- 
motherless to abduction. She’s such 
a sweet, bright old person you simply 
long to do things for her.” 

“She’s still able todo a good deal for 
herself,” remarked Mrs. Glenn, with an odd smile. 
“We found that out the very day she arrived. 
Her telegram miscarried, so she wasn’t expected, 
and Linda and the family had all gone on a picnic 
to the beach. 

“We were on our piazza when suddenly she 
appeared, smiling up at us from a lower step, 
introduced herself, explained that she was going 
to be our neighbor for some months, and might 
she begin being neighborly by borrowing? 

“*A jimmy, if you have one,’ she added, with a 
twinkle. ‘I believe that’s the proper implement 
when you want to break and enter.’ 

“Of course I told her she mustn’t think of break- 
ing and entering; she must come in and let us give 
her tea, and then lie down and rest till Linda came; 
but no, her mind was made up. If any miserable 
burglar could get into a locked house where he 
didn’t belong, she should think a woman of ordi- 
nary sense and gumption might get into one where 
she did; and she meant to do it. 

“She did, too. She borrowed a chisel and a bit 
of wire, and Susy to help, and off they went to- 
gether. At last they found the ell-window catch 
only half-turned, and the first thing I knew I saw 
that old lady fold her shawl thick on one shoulder, 
80 that Susy’s heels wouldn’t hurt, and let the child 
swarm over her to the window-ledge, open the 
window, and scramble in. 

“Linda had taken the keys of the locked doors 
with her, so that they couldn’t be opened from the 
inside, but presently Susy poked out a step-ladder. 
Her aged ‘pal’ planted it firmly, tested it carefully, 
went up it as spry as a little gray squirrel, and 
vanished into the house. 

‘When Linda got home she found supper waiting, 
the fire blazing on the hearth, and grandmother in 
front of it, demurely knitting.” 

“Bravo!” cried the caller, laughing. 
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utans, however, have plenty of spare time, and 
they spend hours in slowly untwisting the junc- 
tions, although these have been fixed with stron 
ieee. They use their teeth and fingers, and 
hey get hold of any suitable object, they use it as 
a lever to wrench out the links that hey have 
loosened. 

Recently one of them contrived to disentangle a 
piece of wire about a yard in length. He then 
pee this through a loop of the netting, braced 
his feet against the side of the cage, and with one 
end of the wire in each hand, sawed it backward 
and forward until he had weakened the netting 
so much that he could break through the soon. 

No doubt his method of using tools like a lever 
and fret-saw is the result of what psychologists 
eall “trial and error’ rather than of constructive 
intelligence ; but the practical consequence is that 
it is almost impossible to seep the animals in 
their cages. Twice last week they got out and 
had a wild romp in the service passage, doin 
much destruction to ventilators, ripping off board- 
ing, and breaking flower-pots. ey were quite 

ood-humored in this rough play, except when 
the keepers tried to approach them. Then they 
became dangerous. 

Fortunately they got out separately, and after a 
rather exciting time, each was induced to return. 
Steel bars will have to be substituted for the wire 
netting, and a smaller enclosure made in which 
the apes can be shut up while the keepers clean 
the cages. 


* 


SALEM SAILORS. 


R. Nathaniel Bowditch, the famous mathema- 

tician, made four voyages in the ships of his 
merchant friend, Mr. Derby of Salem. Although 
Doctor Bowditch knew little about actual seaman- 
ship, writes Mr. R. E. Peabody in “ Merchant 
| Venturers of Oid Salem,” he was one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on navigation. At sea he 
used to instruct the crew in navigation, until all 
| hands, even down to the cook, understood the art. 
Rey. Alexander Young, in his memorial discourse 
| on Bowditch, tells an amusing incident of the 
voyage of the Astrea JI to the Philippines. 


“At Manila, a Scotchman named Murray asked 
Captain Prince how he contrived to keep his 
course, in the face of the northeast monsoon, by 
mere dead reckoning, without the use of lunars. 
It was a common notion at that time among 
British seamen that the Americans did not know 
how to work lunar observations. 

“Captain Prince told Mr. Murray that he had a 
crew of twelve men, every one of whom could take 
and work a lunar observation as well, for all prac- 
tical purposes, as old Sir Isaac Newton himself. 
Murray was er astounded at this, and actu- 
ally went down to the landing-place one Sunday 
morning to see this knowing crew come ashore. 
Doctor Bowditch was present at this conversation, 
and as Captain Prince says, sat ‘as mod 
maid,’ said not a word, but held his slate-pencil in 
his mouth.” 

To quote again from Mr. Young: “Captain 
Prince says that one day the supercargo said to 
him, ‘Come, captain, let us go forward and see 
what the sailors are talking about, under the lee 
of the long-boat.’ They went forward accordingly, 
and the captain was surprised to find the sailors, 
instead of spinning their long yarns, earnestly 
engaged with book, slate an pencil, and dis- 
cussing the high matters of tangents and secants, 
altitude, dip and refraction. Two of them in par- 
ticular were disputing very zealously. One of 
them called out to the other, ‘Well, Jack, what 
have you got?’ 

“<*Pve got the sine,’ was the answer. 

“*But that ain’t right,’ said the other. 
is the cosine.’ ” 

At Salem it was considered the highest recom- 
mendation of a seaman that he had sailed in the 
same ship with Doctor Bowditch. That fact alone 
— are sufficient to procure for him an officer’s 

erth. 
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A PROBLEM IN PHYSICS. 


NATIVE of T., on the coast of Scotland, 

when the contract for the building of the first 
three steamers fitted with electric lights at the 
local shipyard was completed, formed one of the 
social party gathered to entertain the electricians, 
says Ideas. In a burst of candor and comrade- 
ship, he was heard to say to one of the wiremen: 


“Mon, Peter, efter workin’ wi’ you on they 
boats, I believe I could put in the electric licht 
masel’, but there’s only one thing that bates me.” 

“Aye, aye, Sandy, what is that?” inquired his 
interested friend, willing to help him if it lay in 
his power. 

“Weel, mon,” replied Sandy, “it’s juist this: I 
a ken hoo ye get the ile tae rin alang the 
wires.” 


® © 


WHEN GINGERBREAD WAS UP. 


N speaking of the high cost of living, an old army 
officer tells his experience when the Union 
army was camped before Richmond: 


We got our pay one day, and each man started 
out to discover how he might spend it. An enter- 
prising baker had set up a portable bake-oven 
hear the camp, and he was — out a full line 
of his gimcracks to tempt the soldiers. I found 
the odor from a big slab of gingerbread irresistible, 
so I ordered two dollars’ worth. The baker took 
my greenback, placed it on the corner of the gin- 

erbread slab, and with a cleaver he cut off for me 
the rectangle that the bill covered! 
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SKIN TORTURED BABIES 
SLEEP AND MOTHERS REST 

A warm bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle 
anointing with Cuticura ointment, is generally suffi- 
cient to afford immediate comfort in the most dis- 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly eczemas, 
rashes, irritations and inflammations of infants and 
children, permit sleep for child and rest for parent, 
and point to permanent relief, when other methods 
fail. Peace falls upon distracted households when 
these pure, sweet and gentle emollients enter. No 
other treatment costs so little and does so much for 
skin-sufferers, from infancy to age. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. Address 
“Cuticura,’”’ Dept. 3X, Boston. (Adv. 












CLASS PINS sicces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 
Any style or material. Made to order. Special 
2h offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more New 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. Sample 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. Sample 25c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. We also make highest 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badyes,Seals, Rings, 
Fobs, etc., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 
catalogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 


BASTIAN BROS. 0O., 8 Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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OF HIGH 
QUALITY 


iJ ” Absolutely pure, deli- 


Pesiste cious arid healthful 
+S. Pat. 
Trade-Mark on Every Package 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 
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“RANGER” BICYCLE 


Have imported roller chains, sprockets and 
pedals; New Departure Coaster-Brakes and 
Hubs; Puncture Proof Tires; highest grade 

LA cguipmrent and many advanced features pos- 
{\ sessed "TORY PRC eaerestant ‘Syrs. 
rect to you 
FAC ORY PRICES are less than 
| \ others ask ne Feng wheels. Other reliable 

: m u 


AYS’ FREE TRIAL": 


On ap- 
1, freight prepaid, anywhere in U.S., 
Duchout acentin Peng DO NOT BUYa 


pi 
postal brings ev 
Coaster Brake 
parts, and sundries Aal/ usual prices. 
Rider Agents everywhere are coining money sell- 
ing ourbicycles, tires and sundries. Write tod 
CHICAGO 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. R50, 


JUST ONE CENT 


postal will bring you a generous free bottle of 
3-in-One Oil. Try it. See for yourself whata 
wonderful bicycle oil, gun oil, skate oil, fishing 
reel oil 3-in-One is. 

3-in-One is equally good forthree Boys’ uses: 
It oils all bearings perfectly, making them 
fairly fly. It cleans and polishes all wood and 
metal surfaces, and it absolutely prevents rust. 

We want you and every other boy to 
believe in 3-in-One. And after you give it 
this free test you certainly will believe in it. 

At all good stores in 10c, 25c and 
50c bottles. Library Slip with every 
package. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 
42 AIM Broadway, New York 




















Ship Your Furs to 


UNSTEN 


We Want Ten Million Dollars’ Worth of Furs 






why wecan 
to pay you biggest prices? 


Big Money in Trapping 
Trap during spare time. Mink. Venval 






Skunk, Muskrat, Wolf, Lynx, White We 

and other furs are valuable to us, and it’s a cim 

to catch them with Funsten Animal Bait. We want 
Ten Million Dollars’ worth of just such furs and 

will pay cash forthem. To get best results use— 


tne Wortai| Funsten Animal Bait—$1 Can 
We guarantee this bait to increase your catch. 
Animals can't resist it. Ouecan, at a dollar, made $1,199 clear 
profit for one man. Used by U.S. Government and experi- 
ere. Took Grand Prize, World's Fair, 1904. 

. State kind wanted. 


Supply ke 
rket Re; . Shipping Tags, etc. Write today. 
unsten Bros, & Co., 1292 Funsten Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sent to any address for — 
10c in coin or U. S. stamps, 

(In Canada 10c extra on account of duty 

| Trade-mark end of five “Swift's 

 Oleomargarine cartons, or 

‘Parchment Circle in top of a jar of Lies 

“Swiftis Premium” Sliced Bacon. 
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“ E’RE all here except Louise,’’ said 
W Helen Davis, one Friday afternoon, 
as the Lend-a-Hand Club gathered 

in the little room off the vestry. 

‘‘Louise is a big ‘except,’’’ retorted the 
president, laughing. ‘‘We can’t do much re- 
hearsing without ‘Miss Matty.’ ’’ 

‘‘Isn’t she sweet when she gets on those 
gray curls and goes to rolling lamplighters! 
I just want to hug her then and there!’’ 

The speaker herself was dressed in a flowered 
brocade that might have been worn by her 
great-grandmother, and her front hair hung 
in corkscrew curls, gathered in bunches on 
her temples beneath an imposing structure of 
white muslin. ‘The president looked her over 
approvingly. 

‘*Ethel Bryant, you’re perfect in that cos- 
tume!’’ the president exclaimed. 

“‘Oh, it’s all perfect,’’ declared a smaller 
girl who was clad as a waiting-maid. ‘‘This 
will be the best thing we’ve ever had. ’’ 

‘*T was afraid Doctor Thomas wouldn’t let 
us give it in the vestry,’’ said the. president. 
‘‘You know how particular he is about the 
use of the church building. But when I told 
him what our tableaux were to be, he nodded 
his dear old head and said, ‘ ‘‘Cranford’’ is 
a classic. Yes, Miss Florence, you have my 
consent, and you may put me down for two 
tickets.’ Bless him!’’ 

‘*And here’s Louise,’’ the president added. 
‘*Hurry up, dear, and get on your costume. 
We must begin our rehearsal.’’ 

The newcomer’s gentle face wore an ab- 





stracted air. Slowly she donned her old- 


fashioned dress. Then suddenly she went. 
over to the sliding doors which separated the | 


Mrs. Wilkins nodded her head dolefully. 
**Tt does seem kind of hard,’’ she said. ‘:I’d 
really set my heart on it. Somehow it looks 
as if the Lord hadn’t helped us according to 
His promises!’’ and heavy tears splashed 
down on the coarse garment she held. 

The president of the Lend-a-Hand Club 
softly pulled the doors together. Then she 
turned to Louise. 

**Louise Dane, ’’ she cried, ‘‘you’re the most 
exasperating creature! When our consciences 
were all nice and easy, why couldn’t you let 
them alone? We’ve been mean enough to 
listen, and now we’ve got to pay for it, and 
it’s all your fault, you miserable girl! Will 
the meeting come to order!’’ and she tapped 
sharply on the table. 

The women in the vestry sat silent for a 
while, oppressed with distressful thoughts. 
Finally Mrs. Wilkins roused herself. 

‘*Well,’’? she said, ‘‘I s’pose we might as 
well give it up first as last. We'll just pick 
up now.’’ 

She was laying in a pile the little cut-out 
but unsewed garments when the doors leading 
to the ladies’ parlor suddenly slid apart. } 

‘*For the land’s sake!’’ cried Mrs. Wilkins. 

In the doorway stood a strange figure— 
whether of an old woman or a young girl, 
Mrs. Wilkins could hardly tell. The dress 
favored the theory of age; but there was a 
soft young face under the gray curls, and it 
was a plump and pretty hand that was lifted 
to them in an embarrassed way at the sound 
of Mrs. Wilkins’s exclamation. 

‘*I forgot,’’ the apparition said, glancing 
down at its quaint old gown. ‘‘We’re having 
a dress rehearsal. I belong to the Lend-a- 


small room from the vestry, and put her ear to| Hands, and the club sent me to ask if we 


the crack. 

‘“*Why, Louise Dane!’’ one of the girls mur- 
mured. 

Louise flushed as she straightened up. 
‘Those two women out there are in trouble, ’’ 
she explained. ‘‘They were crying when I 
came in. I thought if I could find out what 
the trouble was, I’d like to help.’’ 

‘*What do they do out there, anyway, just 
those two? I’veseen them every Friday we’ve 
been here this fall.’’ 

‘*Maybe it’s the sewing - circle,’’ answered 
Louise. ‘‘You know it’s announced every 
Sunday that ‘the sewing-circle will meet as 
usual in the vestry.’ ’’ 

**But I thought the sewing-circle had come 
to an end—that everybody had dropped it. I 
know mama has. ’’ 

**Come, let’s begin!’’ Helen Davis cried. 

‘‘Wait a moment.’’ Now it was the presi- 
dent who was peering through the crack in 
the door. Presently she turned toward her 
companions. 





‘*The sewing-circle—or those two, anyway— 
have been trying to get together a box of cloth- 
ing and things, to send to some missionary’s 
family out on the prairie,’’ she whispered. 


‘*T know who those women are. One of them | 
has done sewing for mama. They’re poor— | 
| when the pastor of this church at Annerly 


poverty poor! What can they do?’’ 


‘*Hush!’’ said Louise, as the girls clustered | 


round the doors. The voice of Mrs. Wilkins, 
the big, bustling woman, could be distinctly 
heard. ‘‘It isn’t much use,’’ she was saying. 
‘*My husband has been that sick I haven’t 
had time to set a stitch. Look what’s to be 
done—and Christmas only five weeks come 
Sunday. Seems as if we’d better give up.’’ 

Mrs. Jordan, the tall, thin woman, heaved 
a sigh. ‘‘I’ve spoken to a number of folks, 
to try to get them to take an interest in the 
box,’’ she answered. ‘‘They all said there 
was church and charity work enough in 
Annerly to keep them busy. ’’ 

**T don’t suppose I’ve got any call to criti- 
cize,’? Mrs. Wilkins rejoined, ‘‘but poverty 
and suffering have long arms, and when they 
reach up to your very door, even if it is from 
across the country, seems as if you ought not 
to turn away from them.’’ Then she echoed 
her companion’s sigh. ‘*What we’ve got looked 
like a heap at first,’’ she said, *‘but land! | 
It won’t make any kind of a show.’’ | 

Mrs. Jordan rose and began to spread out | 
the contents of a big basket that stood on one 
of the settees. The president of ‘the Lend-a- 
Hand Club softly widened the crack between 
the doors to get a better view. 

‘“The fat one made that dreadful dazzly 
rug,’’ she whispered to Louise, who was | 
peeping just below her. ‘‘I know by the way | 
she looks at it.’’ 

**Sh-h-h!’’ said Louise. 

‘That coat’s real warm,’’ remarked Mrs. 
Wilkins, with an effort at cheerfulness. ‘‘The 
moth-hole under the arm doesn’t show a mite. ’’ 

Mrs. Jordan let the coat fall. ‘‘What’s the 
use?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘We couldn’t get that 
sewing done for two months, at the rate we’re 
going on. The rest of the things wouldn’t be 
worth the freight—and I don’t know how 
we’d raise the money for that, anyway. It’s 
no use, Emma Wilkins, and it’s a wicked 
shame that it isn’t any use!’’ 





couldn’t join your circle until Christmas. ’’ 

‘*Well!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Wilkins. *‘I didn’t | 
rightly know what you were until you spoke. 
Aren’t you the Dane girl?’’ 

Louise nodded. ‘There are twelve of us,’’ 
she said. ‘*We’ll come right now if you have 
anything for us to do.’’ 

Mrs. Wilkins looked at Mrs. Jordan, and | 
then back at the girl. ‘‘Well, I never!’’ she | 
ejaculated. ‘‘How about the tableaux?’’ she | 
added. 

‘*We’ve put them off till after the holidays, ’’ 
Louise answered. ‘‘If—you see—that seemed a | 
better time to have it. We'd like to help you.’’ | 








“*T guess I’ll take back what I said about | 


| the Lord,’’ remarked Mrs. Wilkins, a few | 


weeks later, while she and Mrs. Jordan packed 
a big box to send to the missionary’s family | 
out West. 

‘Those girls said all the clothes and things | 
they brought would do to fill in the corners. | 
‘Corners!’ says I. ‘Why, they’re the bor! | 
What we’ve done is the corners!’ Just look | 


at this cape with real fur on it, Phebe | 


Jordan! It’s a good work that club has done— | 
and they’ve done it thorough, too, even to the | 
stitches in the sewing !’’ | 

Then there came a Sunday after Christmas | 


read a letter from a missionary in the far West, 
thanking the sewing-circle for the generous 
box that had reached him. Members of the 
church who had forgotten the circle or ceased 
to take an interest in it exchanged surprised 
and questioning glances. Hardly any of them 
dreamed that the organization that had done 
this thing consisted of the two shabbily dressed 
women who listened to the reading with eyes 


| full of tears. 


But then, to be sure, there were dissenters 
from that view. They were these same two 
women. 

‘**T wasn’t us!’? Mrs. Wilkins whispered 
energetically to Mrs. Jordan. ‘‘’Twas those | 
blessed little Lend-a-Handers !’’ | 


* © 
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AN EVIDENCE OF THRIFT. 


HE reminiscences of Maurice Dreyfus 

contain, among notices of other contem- 

poraries, some interesting details relative 
to the elder and younger Dumas. With all his 
industry, the elder Dumas never succeeded in 
amassing wealth. The large sums brought him 
by his countless novels never remained long 


| in his hands. 


| 
One day in 1870 he ap at Puys, where 


| his son was then residing, and greeted him 


with, ‘‘My boy, I have come to lay my bones 
in your house.’’ A room was quickly made 
ready for him; he undressed and lay down, | 
never to rise again. He hung his waistcoat 
over the back of a chair by his bedside, and as | 
soon as he was alone with his son, he said to 
him, ‘‘Alexandre, my son, look and see how | 
much money there is in my waistcoat. ’’ | 

‘*Father,’’ said the son, fumbling in the 
pockets, ‘‘there are only twenty francs left.’’ 

On which the father said, quietly, ‘‘ Look | 
you, my boy. Everybody says I am a spend-| 
thrift, and you yourself have even written a | 
play about my aoe, powers. Now you} 
can see it wasn’t true. You have read in my | 
memoirs that I came to Paris with only a 
twenty-frane piece in my pocket. You see it 
is still there. ’’ 














Some Unusual 
Bargains 








E have a limited supply of the goods described 
below left over from last season, which we now 


offer at very attractive prices. 


Subscribers should 


quickly avail themselves of the opportunity to secure 


these RARE BARGAINS. 


Fine Imported Reading Glass, 


4-inch Lens 


This fine Reading 
Glass is one of our 
most popular re- 
wards. Inthe years 
that we have been 
offering it we have 
distributed thou- 
sands of them to our 
subscribers, and they 
have given universal 
satisfaction. The lens 
is 4 inches in diam- 
eter and is made of 
clear optical glass, 
finely ground and 
polished. It will en- 
large print to twice 
the actual size, ma- 
king it possible for 
any one with weak 
eyes to read with ease 
and enjoyment. The 
lens shows no distor- 
tion whatever and 
magnifies clearly to 
thevery edge. Itsgen- 
erous size and light 
weight make this 
Reading Glass very 
practical and easy to 
handle. Not only is 
it useful for reading, 
but it will also be 
found convenient for 
examining flowers, 


photographs, insects, 
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and for many 


other purposes where a good magnify- 


ing glass is needed. 


thus share in its use. 
Glass is mounted in a polished nickel 
rim and has an improved bolster and 


All the family may 


This Reading The 
i illustration 
is half the 


actual size. 


ebonized handle. Regular price $1.00. 


Special Price 60c. 


post-paid. 











Bird Glass with Case and Strap 





This fine Glass is designed especially 
for bird study. It hasa black morocco 
covering, leather case and strap, also 
a leather cord strap with metal snaps. 
The lenses are of French optical glass, 
the objectives being 1% inches in 
diameter. We can highly recommend 
this Bird Glass for general field work 
Regular price $6.00. 


Special Price $3.75 


Sent by express at the receiver’s expense. 








Achromatic Field Glass 


This is a good Glass for general use. 
The objectives are 2 inches in diameter, 
““Day and Night’’ type, and are pro- 
tected by sliding sun shields. They 
have a power of four times, an object 
one mile distant appearing only a 
quarter ofa mile away when viewed 


through this Glass. 


with strap. 
price $7.00. 


Special Price 


$4.50 


The Glass 
has a morocco-covered body 
and is about 6 inches long 
when closed. Our Offer 
includes a leather case 
Regular 





Sent by express at the receiver’s expense. 
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ANOTHER OPPORTUNITY 
COMES WITH THE NEw YEAR 














Another oppor- 
tunity for good home- 
makers to look into 
the proven values, 
better bread, and the 
genuine saving that 
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brings in every bag. We say 
proven values because every 
day good cooks are proving 
that Daniel Webster Flour 
has a remarkable power to | 
make not only more loaves [R@iinennes 
to the bag but far more qual- sean 
ity to each loaf. This is 
proven a fact, but it won't 
do your family any good until you prove it for yourself. 


All these qualities in Daniel Webster Flour are due to our selection—our unremitting care and 
scientific blending of the finest wheats grown. There is no other way to get sure results—no other 


way to produce a superior flour which we know is “BETTER THAN THE BEST.” 


Daniel Webster Flour will Make a Name and a Trade for Any Live Grocer in Any Community. 


Gee See, 6S i ee Om or ts et bot oe ee 


to the dealer and the price will be refunded and charged to us. 


INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 














